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A VOICE FROM BELLE ISLE. 
“Sick, and in prison.” 


Poor Tom’s just gone! I closed his eyes. 
Iie died in muttering low the text 
That says, ** ‘hey never hunger more.”’ 
I lie and wonder who’ll go next. 
So many waiting at Death’s door— 
To some it opens Paradise. 


Oh, help! oh, help! We'll all go mad! 
The dreadful, gnawing, hunger-pain 
Comes back, and with a giant’s grasp 
Holds life and reason in its clasp : 
It works like hell-fire in the brain ; 
If Death would come we could be glad. 


Once we had friends and country too. 
Did all die starving? tell me, Jack ! 
Where’s mother? where’s the dear old flag ? 
Hurrah ! I'll fight while there’s a rag. 
Off, boys! why do you keep me back ? 
Stand by the old Red, White, and Blue. 


Ah, is it death? I cannot see! 
IThadadream. Oh, help! Be quick! 
Come, mother, Ruth! (Don’t say I died 
With Tom, pcor ‘Yom ! dead by my side.) 
Who says, ** J was in prison sick, 
And yet ye came not unio me’’? 


* {was athirst, and hungered, too.”’ 
Ah, then He knows our agony! 
Read, Jack, how cunning Satan tried 
To tempt him! Td be satisfied 
To die ten deaths, Jack, just to see 
Our army marching here for you! 


How many, Jack, are on the floor? 
Poor fellows! ‘Shere is little Jim ! 
How can they starve a child to death? 
Cry, Jack, cut loud! My dying breath 
Must bring our boys to rescue him 
And all the thirteen thousand more. 


Why don’t they come? How could we see 
‘them starving, prisoned here? I’d choke 
At food until I’d raised a band 
Who'd vow with steadfast heart and hand 
To dare and die until we’d broke 
Their prison-doors and set them free. 


But, Jack, no matter! We wont flinch 
From death by starving, if the Lord 
Do suffer this. But this I know! 
I'd slay my country’s deadly foe 
In honest battle with my sword, 
But not in prison, inch by inch. 


O Jack, come close! I’m going fast ! 
If you get home tell mother this: 
I dicd for love of Right and Truth. 
God bless her and my little Ruth ! 
Dear Jack, give mother my last kiss, 
Good-by. Our boys will come at last ! 


All’s over with that faint ** Good-by :”’ 
O brothers, comrades, is that all? 
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His mute lips still cry out of wrong— 
The martyr’s wail, ‘* How long? how long? ’® 
And thrill us with the trumpet-call, 
** Help! help! before the thousands die !”’ 
—Har per’s Weekly. 


“Oh, that I had the wings of the dove, that I 
might flee away and be at rost.” 
So prayed the Psalmist to be free 
From mortal bonds and earthly thrall ; 
And such, or soon or late, shall be 
Full oft the heart-breathed prayer of all ; 
And when life’s latest sands we rove, 
With faltering foot and aching breast, 
Shall sigh for wings that waft the dove, 
To ** flee away and be at rest.’’ 


While hearts are young and hopes are high, 
A fairy dream doth life appear ; 
Its sights are beauty to the eye, 
Its sounds are music to the ear ; 
But soon it glides from youth to age: 
And of its joys no more possessed, 
We like the captive of the cage, 
Would ‘* flee away and be at rest.’? 


Is ours fair woman’s angel smile, 
All bright and beautiful as day? 
So of her cheek and eye the while, = 
Tite steals the rose and dims the ray; 
She wanders in the spirit land, 
And we, with speechless grief oppressed, 
As o’er the mouldering form we stand, 
Would gladly share her place of rest. 


Beyond the hills, beyond the sea, 
Oh, for the pinions of the dove ! 
Oh, for the morning’s wings to flee 
Away, and be with those I love ! 
When all is fled that’s bright and fair, 
And life is but a wintry waste, 
This—this at last must be our prayer, 
Would ‘* fice away and be at rest.’’ 
— Knickerbocker. 


“REST AND BE THANKFUL.” 
AT TIE HEAD OF GLENCROE. 


Dovstine and donbling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished-for 
Height, 

This brief, this simple, wayside Call can slight, 

And rests not thankful? Whether cheered by 
talk 

With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 

Whistling to clouds and sky-born streams, that 
shine 

At the sun’s outbreak, as with light divine, 

Ere they descend to nourish root and stalk 

Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs repose, 

Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 

Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 

And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent’s sweep,— 

So may the Soul, through powers that Faith be- 
stows, | ’ 

Win rest and ease and peace, with bliss that 


angels share.’’ 
— Worasworth. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 


L Elementary Sketches of* Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the 
od aaa Sydney Smith, M.A. London. 

oo . 

2. Wit and Humor, selected from the English 
Poets, with an Illustrative Essay and Crit- 
ical Comments. By Leigh Hunt. Lon- 
don. 1846. 

3. The Life and Remains of Theodore Ed- 
ward IToo0k. By the Rev. R. I. Dalton 
Barham, B.A. 2 vols. London. 1849. 

4. The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 
Marvels. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
3 vols. London. 1840. 

5. The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith: a Selection of the most Memorable 
Passayes in his Writings and Conversa- 
tion. London. 1861. 

6. Epigrams: Ancient and Modern. Edited 
by the Rev. John Booth, B.A. Cam- 
bridge. London. 1868. 

7. Wit and Wisdom; Jokes, Conundrums, 
and Aphorisms. London. 1860. 


Tux late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in 
his ‘* Treatise upon Methods of Observation 
and Reasoning in Politics,’’ has classed the 
appreciation of the witty and humorous, to- 
gether with insanity and intemperance, as a 


distinctive characteristic of the human race. 
‘* Animals,’’ he says, ** have no sense of the 
ridiculous, and never laugh. They have no 
games, no toys, no pastimes, no amusements, 
though their young sometimes play and gam- 
bol.”’ (Vol. i. p. 33.) If therefore we can- 
not, with Professor Owen, take our stand 
upon the hippocampus minor or the posterior 
cornu—if we cannot even, with orthodox 
psychologists, deny the possession of some 
solid reasoning power by brutes—it is still 
comforting to reflect, in these days of Dar- 
win and Huxley, that man is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the animated se- 
ries not only by a more perfect development 
of the g’uizi muscles, but also by being, in 
one sense of the word at least, an eminently 
ludicrous creature. 

It may be permitted to Teleologists and 
Optimists to applaud the wisdom of a mys- 
terious Providence which has ordained that 
the only being fally conscious of the miserics 
of life should also be the only one capable of 
laughing at them: that man, who alone can 
appreciate the depth and extent of that mal- 
morale and mal-physique of which Candide so 
patiently endeavored to discover the causes— 
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man, who finds himself here placed in that 
solemn position ‘* between two Eternities,” 
the contemplation of which has proved so de- 
pressing to Mr. Carlyle, as indeed it mush 
prove to all earnest thinkers—man, who, led 
us hope with Mr. Pecksniff, ‘is not wholly 
unmindful of his moral responsibilities ”°— 
should yet be fitted by his nature to give way 
to unbridled mirth and indulge in unhounded 
facetiousness. Misfortune loses half its bit- 
terness when its victim can smile upon it; 
and though the mercy of Heaven has not in- 
variably restrained it from shearing the lamb 
somewhat too closely, it has induced it often 
thus to ‘* temper the wind” so as to suit its 
unprotected condition. 
_ Although in a community of ants, of bees, 
or of beavers, where—according to M. Comte 
and the modern philosophical politicians— 
the rudiments of our social instincts may be 
usefully investigated, an admirable gravity 
must of necessity prevail, we should be mis- 
taken if, in the study of human societies, we 
did not allow to the sense of the ridiculous 
an important place as a factor of the social 
sum. It has at times, indecd, sufficient 
strength to overcome all those feelings which 
we are in the habit of deeming the most 
powerful in our nature. For good or for 
evil, the Cap-and-Bells is an emblem of an 
authority as real as the Crown or the Mitre, 
the Sword or the Gown. ‘To become in the 
ordinary way a ‘‘ martyr for the truth’s 
sake’ has been the ambition of many noble 
minds; but we never heard of any one who, 
voluntarily, became a laughing-stock for the 
purpose of testifying the sincerity of his 
opinions. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that men will rather be thought villains 
than fools; for it is much more pleasing to 
our vanity to be hated than despised. Con- 
tempt is usually harder to bear than perse- 
cution, and Voltaire mercly expressed the 
general sentiment ef the world when he said 
he would rather be abused than forgotten. 
The sense of the ridiculous, like all the 
other faculties of our minds, has its own ap- 
propriate sphere of action, the bounds of 
which, however, it continually oversteps. 
Whilst the deeper sorrows to which we are 
subjected are abandoned to the consolations 
of virtue or the support of fortitude, and the 
graver ethical offences are handed over to the 
correction of more solemn tribunals, its prov- 
ince is to soften the discomforts of our lives, 
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to obliterate the effects of our every-day 
troubles, and to punish the neglect, or the 
too pedantic observance of the decencies or 
eonventionalities of polished society. It ex- 
pands caution; it relaxes dignity; it un- 
freezes coldness; it teaches age and care to 
smile again; it recalls the half-forgotten 
gleams of happiness to the face of melan- 
choly ; and when we are casually thrown to- 
gether with our fellow-men without any ob- 
vious means of sympathizing with them, it 
often proves to be the ‘‘ one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin.’’ It is the 
guardian of our ‘‘ minor morals ; ’’ it renders 
men rightly dependent upon the judgments 
of their associates, and lays the basis of that 
decorum and propriety of conduct which is a 
necessary condition of social life, and upon 
which is founded the great charm of the in- 
tercourse of equals. It curbs the sallies of 
eccentricity, fylly, and impertinence ; and re- 
bukes the smaller ebullitions of that univer- 
sal selfishness which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
maintains to he a sign of man’s fitness for 
his ‘‘ original predatory ’’ existence, and his 
(happily evanescent) want. of adaptation to 
a gregarious state. It is the great enemy of 
obtrusivencss generally. The very decent, 
the very proper, and the righteous over-much 
are legitimately open to its attacks. It is the 
champion of that useful quality indefinitely 
known as common-sense, or the application 
of the rules of right reason to the ordinary 
affairs of life. It often takes the place among 
men of what is miscalled bullying among 
schoolboys; it serves to rub off the crude 
angles of the unformed character and fit it into 
its proper place in the world. It acts like the 
tongue of the maternal bear, and frequently 
licks*an unsightly cub into a most respect- 
able young Bruin. It tends to prevent those 
innocent outrages upon good taste which 
many respectable but unworldly people are 


apt to commit, and to check thoso insults | 


which arise from carelessness and inattention 
to the feelings, opinions, or circumstances of 
others—arising from coarseness of mind rather 
than from malignity of disposition. But to 
laugh, or join ina laugh, implics a superi- 
ority so gratifying to self-esteem, that it is 





simple process of poking fun at it. There is 
a wide-spread tendency if possible to deride 
things with whichit is not safe to cope with 
more serious criticism. A‘short and not very 
arduous way of gaining a popular victory 
over arguments not easy to refute is to laugh 
at the advocates who advance them. The 
habit of seeing things in a ludicrous light is 
thus constantly making incursions from its 
own region upon other grounds—even the 
most solemn and most sacred; it then be- 
comes an influence as injurious as, in its 
proper field of exertion, it is beneficial. In 
questions of principle, a determined resist- 
ance to its encroachments is a duty. Re- 
forms in social, moral, or religious codes 
must be undertaken in a spirit very different 
from that of a jest. ** Ecraser l’infame’’ was 
a good motto; but the thing was to be done 
with the club of reason and not with the 
feather of wit. To battle with the ridicule 
of society upon trivial things, upon questions 
of manner, appearance, or dress, is the sign 
of a peevish mind and not of an independent 
spirit. But in matters of importance, where 
deep conviction can really have a place, where 
settled notions of man’s duty to his God or 
towards his neighbor are jnvolved—then it is 
both right and noble to brave the jeers and 
laughter of the world. Unless the princi- 
ples of a man are inured against the perils of 
ridicule he will be tossed about with every 
new wind of doctrine; he can no more exer- 
cise his reason with the constant dread of 
laughter than he can enjoy his life with the 
constant dread of death ; he must act in such 
cases as Sydney Smith has said, ‘* as one who 
wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and did 
not wait till it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion.”** It might thus seem 
that ridicule runs a risk of beeoming an 
agent in promoting that tendency to social 
stagnation against which Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in his essay on Liberty, has entered so 
noble a protest. It might prove an instru- 
| ment for establishing the tyranny of the ma- 
| jority, and for the destruction of that sover- 
| eignty of the individual upon which so much 
depends. Whilst we confine ourselves to the 
** high @ priori ground,”’ there appears to be 











difficult for this sense of the ridiculous to be | some foundation for this apprehension ; but it 

kept within due limits. To many minds it! disappears when we condescend to particu- 

| lars, or, in the words of Lord Eldon, * clothe 

the principle in circumstance.”’ The stag- 
* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 134. 


is pleasing to gain even a transitory and 
merely apparent ascendency over that which 
is better and wiser than themselves by the 
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nant civilization of the Chinese empire—the 
great type of an unprogressive community— 
cannot, even by the exercise of the minutest 
philosophic ingenuity, be traced to the ex- 
cessive pleasantry either of the mandarins or 
the populace. On the other hand, the sense 
of the ridiculous has played a conspicuous 
part in the history of those nations whose ad- 
vances have been most striking and most last- 
ing. More especially has it shown its activity 
at periods when such advances were most 
marked. 

In al! free states satirists and caricaturists 
have been among the most popular exponents 
of the views of political parties. ‘To confine 
our illustrations to modern times, we find in 
our own country that the series of contests 
known by the phrase of the “great struggle 
for civil and religious liberty ’’ were carried 
on almost as much by humorists, pamphlect- 
cers, and draughtsmen as by statesmen, ora- 
tors, and politicians. Butler and Cowley, 
Swift and Churehili, Wolcott and Gifford, 
Gilray and I. B., were as truly powers to 
their parties as their acknowledged leaders in 
Parliament. The productions of Fox and 
Sheridan, of Pitt and Canning, in the ‘“ Rol- 
liad” and ‘* Anti-Jacobin,”’ are hardly less 
famous than their more legitimate efforts in 
the House of Commons. From these peri- 
odicals may be gathered the history of the 
age with almost as much fulness as from the 
‘‘ Annual Register,’’ and certainly more co- 
piously than from what Mr. Froude has pro- 
nounced to be the best means of teaching 
English history, the “ Statute Book.” * In- 
deed, the serious criticisms on the political 
events of those stirring times have mostly 
been forgotten, whilst those pieces which 
were intended to work merely a transient end 
and expire with, the hour, have proved their 
more lasting memorials. Nota tithe of those 
who have read the ‘* Needy Knife-Grinder ”’ 
have read Burke’s ‘Letter on the French 

tevolution,’’ while such works as Knight’s 
‘* Progress of Civil Society ’’ survive only in 
their parodies. The old monarchy of France 
was defined a despatism limited-by epigrams, 
and even during the Revolution contending 
factions had time and inclination to lampoon 
each other. Rivarol and Chamfort repre- 
sented the Aristocrats and the Jacobins, and 
the latter, who had every opportunity of 
judging of the efficacy of that other great 

* See “‘ Oxford Essays,” 1855. 
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political engine, the guillotine, has left it 
upon record that IJ n’y a rien qui tue comme 
un ridicule. Even in Prussia the first signs 
of political vitality displayed by a long-suf- 
fering and phlegmatic nation were seen in the 
‘* ponderous levities ’”’? of ‘* Kladderadatch.”’ 
We can all judge of how much the vividness 
of Lord Macaulay’s style of composing his- 
tory was due to his constant reference to his 
favorite ‘* broadsides ; ’? and we may be cer- 
tain that no future historian of England will 
be able to neglect the volumes of Punch. 
‘Give me the making of a people’s songs, 
and I care not who makes its laws,’’ is a sen- 
tence which expresses (though in an exag- 
gerated form) a profound political truth. 

There is probably no more useless branch 
of literature than that which is formed of 
such compositions as have critical theory or 
theoretical criticism for their subject. A man 
may talk very good prose all his life without 
knowing it, like M. Jourdain, or may argue 
with the utmost subtlety, like Mr. Shandy, 
‘¢ without so much as knowing the names of 
his tools,’’ or ** the difference between the 
argumentum ad hominem and the argumentum 
ad ignorantiam.’’ But if he plunges into 
rhetoric, the chances are that he will follow 
the example of the gentleman who, according 
to Addison, ** wrote upon the sublime in a 
low, grovelling style,’’ or, like many of the 
authors whose works we have consulted, write 
upon the ridiculous in the dullest possible 
manner. It is strange that wit and humor, 
which are everywhere so much admired, 
should be so little understood. If we seck 
for illustrations we are oppressed by the su- 
pezabundance of materials ; but in the way of 
explanation we find scarcely anything vala- 
able or profound. The famous Dr. Barrow, 
who was both a witty and a learned man, 
confesses, at the outset of his celebrated ac- 
count of wit, his inability to define it. In 
lis fourteenth Sermon, he says :— 


‘*Tt may be demanded, what the thing we 
speak of is, and what this facctiousness doth 
impart? To which question I might reply, 
as Democritus did to him that asked the defi- 
nition of 2a Man—‘ That which we all see and 
know ’—and one better apprehends what it is 
by acquaintance than I can inform. him by 
description.” 


In the same mood Cowley has conceived 
the metaphysical Ode which Dr. Johnson has 
pronounced inimitable, beginning,— 
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*¢ Tell me, oh tell, what kind of thing is wit? 

Thou, who master art of it. 

For the first matter loves variety, less, 

Less women lov’ it, either in love or dress. 
A thousand different shapes it bears, 
Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder we see it plain, and here ’tis now, 

Like spirits in a place, we know not how.”’ * 


‘‘ Tt is, indeed ,”’ continues Barrow, “‘ a thing 
so versatile and multiform, appearing in so 
many shapes and garbs, 80 variously appre- 
hended by several eyes and judgments, that 
it seemeth no less lard to settle a clear and 
certain notion thereof than to make a portrait 
of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleet- 
ing wind.” 


Abandoning, therefore, an attempt at a 
definition, he proceeds to cxamples, including 
among them not only what would now be 
called wit, but also humor, punning, buffvon- 
ery, and the ridiculous in almost every form. 


‘Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application of 
a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale; sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from their ambi- 
guity of sense, or the aflinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of lumi- 
nous expression ; and sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude. Sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question ; in a smart answer ; 
in a quirkish reason ; inashrewd intimation ; 
in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting 
ar objection ; sometimes it is couched in a 
bold scheme of speech ; in a tart irony; ina 
lusty hyperbole ; in a startling metaphor ; in 
a plausible reconciling of contradictions ; or 
in acute nonsense. Sometimes a scenical 
representation of persons or things, a coun- 
terfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, 
passeth for it; sometimes an affected sim- 
plicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, 
gives it being. Sometimes it riseth only from 
a lucky hitting upon what is strange ; some- 
times from a crafty wresting obvious matter 
to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one 
knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how.” ¢ 


This last sentence is certainly comprehen- 
sive, and might, perhaps, without di'sad- 
vantage, have come earlicr in the passage. 
Barrow has attempted to traze no general 
attribute running through all the different 
manifestations of wit and humor which he 
has enumerated : yet as thoy produce a single 
effect which he has characterized further on 

* « Cowley’s Works,” vol. i. p. 3, edition 1707. 

+ Leigh Hunt’s “ Wit and Humor,” p. 4. 
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as ‘¢an unusual and a grateful twang,”’ there 

‘must in all of them exist more or less of 
| what chemists would call a common “ active 
|principle.”’ Locke, who followed Barrow, 
/was able to form from bis particulars some- 
thing like a general proposition.* 


‘¢ Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, 
and putting those tugether with quickness 
and variety wherein can be found any re- 
_Semblance'or congruity.”” 


Addison observes,t— 


‘* This is the best and most philosophical 

account that I have met with of wit; which 
(generally, though not always, consists in 
such a resemblance and congruity of ideas as 
this author mentions. Ishall only add to it, 
_by way ofexplanation, that every resemblance 
lof ideas is not that which we call wit, un- 
‘less it be such an one that gives delight and 
i surprise to the reader. ‘These two properties 
Seem essential to wit, more particularly the 
last of them.’? And he continues, ‘It is 
necessary that the ideas should not lie too 
(near together in the nature of things, for 
| where the likeness is obvious it gives no sur- 
| prise.” 





Now both these definitions include too much 
—for the discovery of a relation hetween ideas 
which excites delight and surprise produces 
the feeling of the beautiful or the sublime as 
often as it does that of wit. Take Burke’s 
description of the Queen of France, or Mil- 
ton’s description of the Devil :— 


‘* Surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardiy seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the clevated sphere 
she had just Hegun to move in, glittering like 
the morning star, full of life and splendor and 
joy. Oh, what a revolution! and what a 
heart must I have to contemplate without 
emotion that clevation and that fall!” 


This is not witty, because it is beautiful ; 
the following is not witty, because it is sub- 
lime :— 


‘* He scarce had ceased, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous 
shield, . 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast: the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose 
orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
* “Essay on the Iuman Understanding,” b. ii. 
ch. xi. par. 2. 
+ Spectator, No. 62. 
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At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear—to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but 2 wand— 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle.’’ 


Dryden was more unfortunate, for he has 
called wit ‘a propriety of thoughts and 
words, or thoughts and words elegantly 
adapted to the suhject,”’ which, iftrue, would 
make ‘* Butler’s Analogy ’’ and his three ser- 
mons ** On Huma» Nature ’’ jests of most 
excellent pungency. Congreve has written in 
the same witty style as Barrow, without 
throwing theslightest light upon bis subject. 
Pope, again, in the ** Essay on Criticism,”’ 
eays,— 

*¢ True wit is nature to advantage drest, 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
prest.”? 


But a little further on he adds,— 


“For works may have more wit than does ’em 
good ; ’” 

showing that he did not adhere very perti- 

naciously tv his definition. Dr. Johnson 

says,— 

‘* Wit may he more rigorously and philo- 
sophically considered as a kind of concordia 
discors, a combination of dissimilar images, 
or discovery of occult resemblances, in things 
apparently unlike.”’ 

So that to have found out the chemical 
identity of charcoal and diamond, or the cor- 
relation of the physical forces, must have 
been strokes of pure pleasantry. Our savans 
have been joking in the merriest manner 
without being in the least aware of it. 

‘¢ Sir Richard Blackmore’s notion of wit,”’ 
says Sydney Smith, ‘ is, that it is ‘a series 
of higi and exalted ferments.’ It very pus- 
sibly may be, but not exactly comprehending 
what is meant by ‘a series of high and ex- 
alted ferments,’ t do not think myself bound 
to waste much time in criticising the meta- 
physics of this learned physician.’’ * 

Dr. Camphell, in his ** Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric,’’ has arrived at a less transcendental 
definition. 

‘* Tt is the design of wit,’? he says, ‘* to 
excite in the mind an agreeable surprise, and 
that arising not from anything marvellous in 
the subject, but solely from tie imagery she 
employs, or the strange assemblage of related 
* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 117. 
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ideas presented to the mind. This end is ef- 
fected in one or other of these three ways: 
first, in debasing things pompous, or seem- 
ingly grave ; secondly, in aggrandizing things 
little and frivolous; thirdly, in setting ordi- 
nary objects by means not only remote but 
apparently contrary, in a particular and un- 
common point of view.” * 


It is quite true that these three divisions 
of the operations of wit are true as far as 
they go, but they are at once tuo wide and 
too narrow. We have many examples of 
them; as, first,— 

© And now had Phoebus in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’? 


Or,— 


** Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o’er as swaddle— 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of war as well as peace, 
So some rats cf amphibious nature 
Are either for the land or water.’’ t 


Secondly, such passages as the following 
from Phillip’s ** Splendid Shilling : ”’— 

‘© Afflictions great! Yet greater still remain. 
My galligashins, thit have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 

By time subdued (what will not time subdue !) 
A horrid chasm disclose, with orifice 

Wide, discontinuous ; at whch the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 

Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter, with dire chilling blasts 
Portending agues.”’ ’ 


Or in the ** Rape of the Lock,”’— 


‘¢ Here, thou, great Anna, whom three realms 
obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 

tea.’’ 

Drayton in his ‘* Nymphidia, or Court of 
Faery,’”’ describes a rider who, falling from a 
‘* fiery earwig’’ upon which he is’ mounted, 
exclaims,— 


** Behold me, gods! and thou, base world, laugh 


on, 

For thus I fall, and thus fell Phaeton !’? 

The charm of * Gulliver's Journey to Lil- 
liput ’ consists in its inimitable strain of 
mock heroic. The description of the Em- 
peror of Lilliput, for instance :— 

‘He is taller hy almost the breadth of my 
nail than any of his court, which alone is 


* Vol. i. p. 37. 
+ “Tladibras.” 
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enough to strike an awe into his beholders. 
His features are strong and masculine, with 
an Austrian lip and arched nose. His com- 
plexion olive, his countenance erect, his body 
and limbs well proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his deportment majestic. For 
the better convenience of beholding him I 
lay on my side, so that my face was parallel 
to his; and he stood but three yards off: 
however, I have had him many times since in 
my hand, and cannot therefore be deceived in 
the description. He held his sword drawn 
in his hand to defend himself, if I should 
happen to break loose; it was almost three 
inches long, the hilt and scabbard were gold 
enriched with diamonds.’’ 


Or, thirdly, such remote comparisons as 
this from Lood’s ‘Epistle to Rae Wil- 
son : *’— 

‘* My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven ; 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough ; 
And have a horror of converting heaven 
Into anybody’s rotten borough.’’ 


Or Butler’s apparently contradictory simile 
in speaking of marriage :— 


‘¢ What security’s too strong 
To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 
That to its friend is glad to pass 
Itselfaway, and all it has, 
And, like an anchorite, gives over 
This world for the heaven of a lover.*’ * 


Eloquence, however, will effect all these 
three objects quite as well as wit; and, as 
Sedacy Swith observes :— 


“Tf it be ineant as an exhaustive analysis 
of modes of wit it is extremely incomplete ; 
for wit may find similitudes for, and rela- 
tions between, great objects without debasing 
them, and do the same with Zditt/le objects 
without exalting them. I may find a bun- 
dred ingenious points of resemblance between 
a black beetle and a birchen broom, without 
ndding much dignity either to the insect or 
the instrument.”’ F 


Hazlitt has written an essay upon the defi- 
nition of wit, published in his ‘+ Literary Re- 
mains ; °’ it does not, however, make the mat- 
ter much clearer :— 


“© Wit,’’ he says, * is the polypus power of 
the mind, by which a distinct life and mean- 
ing is imparted to the ¢ifferent parts of a sen- 
tence after they are severed from each other ; 
or it is the prism dividing the simplicity and 
candor of our ideas int a pareel of motley 
and variegated hues; or it is the mirror 

* “TIudibras,” part iii. canto 1. 
t “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 121. 


broken into pieces, each fragment of which 
reflects a new light from surrounding objects : 
or it is the untwisting the chain of our ideas, 
whereby each link is made to hook on more 
readily to others than when they were all 
band | together by habit, and with a view to 
a set purpose.”’ * 


This in itself is witty, and nothing more. 

To define humor is perhaps no less difficult 
than to define wit; ‘‘for,’’ says Congreve, 
‘‘ like that, it is of infinite variety,’ ¢ and in 
common parlance it is sometimes incorrectly 
treated as an inferior form of it. Leigh Hunt, 
however, has truly remarked that,— 


‘¢ Though the one is to be found in perfee- 
tion apart fifom the other, their richest effect 
is produced by the combination. Wit, apart 
from humor, generally speaking, is but ‘an 
clement for professors to sport with.”’ 


Whilst wit deals with the relations of 
ideas, according to Dr. Campbell, humor has 
for its suhject— 


‘* Always character, but not everything in 
character ; its foibles generally, such as ca- 
rices, little extravagances, weak anxicties, 
jealousies, childish fondness, pertness, vanity, 
and self-conceit.”’ t 


It is humor which has created Don Quixote, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes ; Uncle Toby, Dominie Sampson, and 
Mrs. Nickleby ; Parson Adams, Wilkins Mi- 
cawber, Major Pendennis, Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger, and Amos Barton—and other types of 
individual, professional, national, intellec- 
tual, or moral absurdity. But— 


‘* This species of feeling is produced by 
something besides character; and if you al- 
low it to be the same feeling, [ am satisfied, 
and you may call it by what name you please. 
One of the.most laughable scenes I ever saw 
in my life was the complete overturning of a 
very large table, with all the dinner upon it. 
W hat of character is there in seeing a roasted 
turkey sprawling on the floor? or ducks ly- 
ing in different parts of the room covered with 
trembling fragments of jelly? It is impossi- 
ble to avoid laughing at such absurdities, be- 
cause the incongruities they involve are so 
| very great; though they have no more to do 
| with character than they have with chemis- 
try.” 

The essence of humor is incongruity : as in- 

* « Literary Remains,” vol. i. p. 36. 

+ Letter to Dennis: ‘Select Works of Mr. John 
Dennis,” vol. ii. p. 54, edition 1718, 

$ Page 52. 

§ Page 146. 
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congruity is increased, humor is increased, as 
it is diminished, humor is diminished. It is 
the incongruity apparent between the “ pro- 
clivities *’ to universal philanthropy, and to 
war, in the character of Uncle Toby ; to man- 
liness and gullibility in Parsons Adams; to 
simplicity and common-sense in Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; to honesty and knavery in Gil Blas ; 
to wisdom and folly in Don Quixote; to 
shrewdness and stupidity in Sancho Panza ; 
—and it may be added it is the opposition be- 
tween the coarse materialism of the latter and 
the transcendentalism of his master—which 
gives to these creations their peculiar power. 
A happy illustration is the following :— 


__ ‘Tf a tradesman of a corpulent and respect- 
able appearance, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, were to slide down gently into 
the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green coat, I 
am afraid we should aJl have the barbarity to 
laugh. If his hat and wig, like treacherous 
servants, were to desert their falling master, 
it certainly would not diminish our propen- 
sity to laugh; but if he were to fall into a 
violent passion, and abuse everybody about 
him, nobody could possibly resist the incon- 
gruity ofa pea-green tradesman, very respect- 
able, sitting in the mud, and threatening all 
the passers-by with the effects of his wrath. 
TJere every incident heightens the humor of 
tue scene :—the gayety of his tunic, the gen- 
eral respectability of his appearance, the rills 
of muddy water which: trickle down his 
cheeks, and the harmlcss violence of his rage ! 
But if, instead of this, we were to observe a 
dustman falling into the mud, it would hardly 
attract any attention, because the opposition 
of ideas is so trifling and the incongruity 60 
slight.’’ * 
* The fact that a joke will not bear repetition 
serves as the clue to the fundamental condi- 
tion upon which the feelings of wit and hu- 
mor depend. ‘The first consists in the dis- 
covery of occult relations between ideas, the 
-second in the apprehension of incongruities, 
or the conjunction of objects and circumstances 
not usually connected; but they both concur 
in this, that they must produce surprise. Ad- 
dison supposes a lover to affirm that the bos- 
om of his mistress is ‘¢ as white as snow,”’ a 
comparison which does not astonish us in the 
least ; but when he adds, ‘¢ alas, it is as cold,”’ 
the novelty of the notion attracts us and the 
remark becomes witty. We may derive from 
such examples the general rule that the rela- 
tion discovered by wit must not only be indi- 
* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 137. 


* 
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vidually, but specifically new. It must be fag 
removed from ordinary trains of thought 
must not be exhibited in the common eventg 
of life, but must imply subtlety and quick 
ness in the mind that has perceived it. There 
is nothing witty in the proposition that all men 
must die, but our attention would be arrested 
by the saying that man is like an hour-glass 
for in time they must both deliver up their 
dust. So an officer in the Grenadier Guards, 
in his uniform and bearskin, is not a very 
surprising object, neither is the lord chant 
cellor in his robes and horsehair wig, but ex- 
change the headdresses—an incongruity is 
produced, and the result is absurd. 

As Dr. King has, after Horace, put it in 
his “* Art of Cookery : ””— 


‘* Ingenious Lister, were a.picture drawn 
With Cynthia’s face, but with a neck likp 


brawn, 
With wings of turkey and with feet of calf, 
Though drawn by Kneller, it would make you 
laugh.’’ 


Such incongruities would give rise to the 
feeling of humor, but we are bound to admit 
that this cannot be called a universal prin- 
ciple. 

It has sometimes heen attempted to discrim- 
inate between wit and humor by the assertion 
that whilst the latter must invariably product 
laughter, the former frequently does not do 
so. If we accept the definition of Hobbes— 


j 

‘The passion of laughter is nothing else 

but sudden glory arising from a sudden con- 

ception of some eminency in ourselves, by 

comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly,”’ * 


this is true, because that would make it ex- 
clusively the effect of the perception of incone 
gruity. Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, has 
with his usual profundity, traced it, through 
its successive causes, up to a distension of the 
cerebral blood-vessels. Its origin is identical 
with that of an apoplectic fit. 


‘“* We do not laugh,” says he, only from 
a perception of the ludicrous: great joy pro- 
ceeding from. the gratification of whatever de- 
sire may produce the same effect asa bon mot ; 
the miser chuckles over his treasures, and the 
cunning schemer over a successful picce of 
dishonesty. The delight of a little girl pre- 
sented with a handsome doll ends ina giggle. 
The salutations of attached friends meeting 
after long separation are broken by short 


* « Treatise‘on Human Naturo,” chap. ix. 
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laughs. A fine poetical image will raise a 
itr 


emile, and probably many will recollect, as I 
- do myself, laughing over the solutions of puz- 
_ sling mathematical problems.” * 


We are willing to concede that all which 
causes laughter is not wit or humor, but we 
are by no means prepared to deny the con- 
verse, that all wit or humor causes laughter. 
We are here at issue with Mr. Leigh Hunt. 


** It does not follow,”’ he says, ‘‘ that every- 
thing witty or humorous excites laughter. 
It may be accompanied with a sense of too 
many things todoso: with too much thought : 
with too great a perfection even, or with pa- 
thos or sorrow.” t 


Now we entircly dissent from this: wit 
and humor, which convey the same kind of 
pleasure to the understanding, are perfect- 
ly incompatible with serious or important 
thoughts, and are swallowed up by nobler 
passions or deeper emotions. The sentiments 
which arise from the contemplation of the 
useful, the beautiful, or the sublime are in- 
imical to the feeling of wit, as real indigna- 
tion and compassion are to that of humor. 
The first effect produced upon a person unac- 
quainted with mechanics by the examination 
of a complicated machine, may, it is not im- 
possible, be near akin to that produced by a 
witticism ; but after the first flash has passed 
away, and the utility of the relations of its 
various parts is seen, mere astonishment gives 
place tu a state of rational approbation. So 
also when a useful truth is inculcated, the 
mind passes over the merely surprising rela- 
tion of the ideas involved, and fixes itself upon 
the justness of the precept. We find this 
with many of our popular proverbs, with ap- 
ophthegms, like that of La Rochefoucauld,— 


“Hypocrisy is the homage which Vice pays to 
Virtue.”’ 

Or with lines such as those of Robert 
Barns,— 


‘* The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.’’ 


Or of Pope,— 


** *Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.”’ 


Or of Shakspeare,— 


* « Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” 
by Herbert Spencer. “ A Theory of Tears and Laugh- 
tor,” p. 401. 

+ “ Wit and Humor,” p. 8. 
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** An evil soul producing Holy Writ 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the core.”’ 


The case is similar with the beautiful or 


the sublime. We could select hundreds of 
passages from authors which contain all that 


« 


is required to make them witty, and yet are’ 


not so because they are something more. No 
one in reading the following thinks of their 
wittiness :— 


‘*¢ A-well-a-day!—do what we can for 
him,’ said Trim, maintaining his point— 
‘the poor soul will dic.’ * He shall not die 
—by God!’ cried my Uncle Toby. — The ac- 
cusing spirit which flew up to Heaven’s Chan- 
cery with the oath blushed as he gave it in 
—and the recording ange?, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it 
out forever.” 


We doubt very much whether the beauty 
of the comparisons in Suckling’s ‘* Bride” 
does not remove it from the category of witty 
compositions :— 


** Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
But oh, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


** Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next ber chin ; 
Some bee had stung it newly; 
But yet her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July.’’ 


Or Butler’s allusion to neglected loyalty, — 


** True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


The oft-quoted Hind& epigram is another in- 
stance :— 


** The good man gocs not upon enmity, but 
rewards with kindness the very being who in- 
jures bim ; 60 the sandal-wood tree, whilst it 
is felling, imparts to the edge of the axe its 
aromatic flavor.’’ 


Or,— 


** Be hospitable to. thy enemy; does not 
the palm-tree yield its shade even unto the 
woodman ?”’ 


On one occasion, we find from his ‘ Life,” 
Theodore Hook had prolonged his after-din- 
ner improvisation to an early hour in the 
morning; the little son of the host was 
brought into the room in the arms of his 
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nurse, and the window-shutters being thrown 
open, the bright morning rays burst in upon 
the scene of the night's merriment. Hook’s 
tone was changed, and he concluded his song 
with the address to the child,— 


** See the sun, now the heavens adorning, 
Diffusing health, wisdom, and light ; 
To you, ’tis the promise of morning, 
To us, ’tis the parting ‘ good-night.’ ” 
Or again the sublime verses of Campbell,— 


** For dark and despairing my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.’’ 


Surprising incongruities also occasionally 
produce effects very different from humorous. 
Few readers of ** Don Quixote” have failed 
in the end to cease to laugh at, and to expe- 
rience genuine sympathy with one who, in 
all his madness, was so perfect a gentleman. 
Poor and pompous Major Bath, in Fielding’s 
novel of ** Amelia,’’ excites, we are assured, 
more compassion than derision when he is 
swearing ‘‘by the honor and dignity of a 
man’ and cooking gruel in a saucepan for a 
sick sister. , 


*¢ To return again to our friend dressed in 

een, whom we left in the mud; suppose, 
instead of a common, innocent tumble, he had 
experienced a very severe fall, and we discov- 
ered that he had broken a limb, our laughter 
is immediately extinguished and converted 
into a lively feeling of compassion. The in- 
congruity is precisely as great as it was be- 
fore, but as it has excited another feeling not 
compatible with the ridiculous, all mixture 
of the humorous is at an end.’’* 


Circumstances which commence by being 
ludicrous may thus frequently end by being 
pathetic; and the two feelings, opposed though 
they be, may run 80 gradually one into the 
other, or may change so ingtantaneously, as 
to lead the observer to confound them together. 
It is this, perhaps, which has induced Mr. 
Carlyle to assert, in his essay on ‘¢ Jean Paul 
Richter,’’ that ‘* the essence of humor is sen- 
sibility, warm, tender fellow-feeling with all 
forms of existence.’? There is, no doubt, a 
certain good-natured banter which comes un- 
der the head of humor; but there is much 
humor that is by no means kind. 


‘The passion which humor addresseth as 
its ohject,”’ says Dr. Campbell, ‘* is contempt; 
but it ought carefully to be noted that every 


* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 138. 
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address, evenfevery pertinent address, to con- 
tempt, is not humorous. This passion is not 
the less capable of being excited by the se- 
vere and tragic than by the merry and comie 
manner.’’ * 


A bodkin is a much less destructive weapon 
than a spear, but that does not make it an 
agreeable instrument with which to be prod- 
ded; 80, although serious invective may in- 
flict deeper wounds, it is never agreeable to 
be derided, cven with the utmost bonhomie. 
There is a vast difference between Gifford’s 
“‘ Epistle to Peter Pindar’? and Byron’s 
‘‘ Dedication ”* of his * Vision of Judgment” 
to the poet laureate ; but neither showed, we 
are inclined to think, ‘* much warm, tender 
fellow-feeling’’ to the person addressed. Dr. 
Southey was probably as little pleased with 
the address, ‘* Bob Southey, you’re a poet,’’ 
as Dr. Walcott was at being called *‘ a bloated 
mass, a gross, blood-boltered clod ;’’ though 
the one is funny and the other is savage, and 
neither true. Sheridan’s description of the 
East India Company, in bis invective against 
Warren Hastings, would be humorous if it 
did not express too strong a sentiment of con 
tempt :— 


‘‘There was something in the frame and 
constitution of the Company which extended 
the sordid principles of their erigin over all 
their successive operations, connecting with 
their civil policy, and even with their boldest 
achievements, the meanness of a pedler and 
the profligacy of pirates. Alike in the polit- 
ical and the military line could he oliserved 
auctioneering ambassadors and trading gener- 
als; and thus we saw a revolution brought 
about by affidavits; an army employed yn ex- 
ecuting an arrest; a town besieged on a note 
of hand; a prince dethroned for the balance 
of an account. Thus it was that they exhib- 
ited a government which united the mock 
majesty of a bloody sceptre and the little 
traffic of a merchant's counting-house, wield- 
ing a truncheon in one hand and picking a 
pocket with the other.” 


So would Swift’s verses on the Irish Parlia- 
ment :— 


** As I stroll the city oft I 

See a building large and lofty; 

Not a bow-shot from the College, 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge ; 

By the prudent architect, 

Placed against the church direct, 

Making good my grandame’s jest;— 

* Near the church,’—you know the rest ; 
* “Philosophy of Rhetoric,” vol. i. p. 52. 
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Tell us what the pile contains : 


Dr. Johnson called his depeditation.. ** Did I 
Many a head that holds no brains. | 


; ever say anything about your head?” Rey- 
These demoniacs let me dub | : : 
With the name of Legion Club—”? nolds, the dramatist, observing to Morton the 
and so on in a strain now quite unfit for pub- | — —_ — “é es: — plays, 
: added, he supposed it was owing to the war. 
lication. Indeed, we have constantly to ro | « No,” aaa Morton, “I eat judge it 
gret, in selecting our illustrations, cither the | owing to the piece.” A very plain young 
‘ ne ” > ces if oD m4 4 
coarseness of our ancestors or the fastidious- /man, of loose habits, happening to remark 
wr . wa conte age. b Lica teem’ | before Douglas Jerrold that he was fastidious, 
aherto We have pursued Lor con's | «You mean,’’ growled the latter, ‘‘ that you 
one senses eh ag srg the «¢ Sat are fast and hideous.” Rowland Hill said 
ute of Uses,”’ 1¢ nature of a use is bes ‘ : 
’ once to some people who had come into his 
discovered by considering first what it is not | chapel to pak 1 rain, “* Many people are 
and then what it is, for it is the nature of all} 4. be blamed for wl se relizion a cloak; 
human science and knowledge to proceed most | but [ do not think dines wentie tation wile 
safely by negative and exclusion to what is) ,o46 it an umbrella.” ‘That officer,” 





affirmative and inclusive.” We come now to} -onis XIV. exclaimed, within hearing of one 
<a . , v Dp 


the positive portion of our work ; we will test | 


of his generals who frequently solicited favors, 


‘some instances of pure wit and humor by our | ,, is the most troublesome in my service.” 


rule, and we think it will be found that their | 
force arises from surprise, and surprise alone. | 
In * Tristram Shandy,”’ after the Curse of | 


rnulfus has been read by Dr. Slop, we find 
it aid,— 

“61 declare,’ quoth my Uncle Toby, * my 
heart would not let me curse the devil him- 
self with so much bitterness.’—‘ IIe is the 
father of curses,’ replied Dr. Slop.—‘So am 
not I,’ replied my uncle.—‘ But he is cursed 
and damned already to all eternity,’ replied 
Dr. Slop.—tJ am sorry for it,’ quoth my 
Uncle Toby.” 

Mr. Phillips, in his ‘‘ Life of Curran,” 
mentions that upon one occasion he met a no- 
ble lord who had greatly promoted the Union. 
The latter said of the house of the ci-devant 
«Irish Parliament, near to which they were, 
“*Qurran, what do they intend to do with 
that uscless building ?—for my part I hate 
‘the sight of it.”-—** I do not wonder at that, 
my lord,’’ returned Curran, contemptuously ; 
“‘T never yet heard of a murderer who was 
“not afraid of a ghost.” Macaulay records 
the mot with which Halifax soothed the ap- 
prehensions of a statesman who had become 
a Catholic at the accession of James II., and 
yet thought he had in another matter offended 
the king. ‘* Be of good cheer, my lord; thy 
faith hath made thee whole.’”? Some one told 
Foote that the Rockingham Ministry were at 
their wits’ end and quite tired out. * It 
could not have been with the length of the 
journey,’’ he said. On another occasion he 
asked, ‘* Why do you laugh at my weakest 
point?”’ of one who had joked him on what 


* “ Bacon’s Works,” by Montague, vol. xii. p. 316. 


‘“Your majesty’s enemies,”’ he replied, ** have 
said the same thing more than once.”? Ad- 
dison makes an undertaker, in one of his 
| plays, thus upbraid a ‘mute’? who had 
j laughed at a funeral. ‘You rascal, you, [ 
, have been raising your wages for these two 
| years past, on condition that you should ap- 
pear more sorrowful; and the higher wages 
you receive the happier you look.’ The 
great Prince de Condé was told that his ene- 
mics called him a deformity. ‘‘ How do they 
know that?’’ he said; ‘*they have never 
seen my back.’? We have also the modest 
remonstrance of the lover to his znamorata,— 


‘¢ When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why were you so deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps you were right to dissemble your love; 
But why did you kick me down-stairs? ’’ 
Rousseau maintained that the real founder 

of civil society was the man who first enclosed 

a piece of ground, said, ‘* This is mine,’’ and 

found people fools enough to believe him. 

Theodore Hook being challenged to pun upon 

the name of Rosenagen, introduced the fol- 

lowing stanza into one of his improvisa- 
tions,— 
«* Yet more of my muse is required, 
Alas ! I fear she is done ; 
But no! like a fiddler that’s tired, 
I'll Rosen-agen and go on.’? 
The epigram on ** Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters to his Son’’ is another illustration,— 
** Vile Stanhope ! demons blush to tell, 
In twice two hundred places 


Has shown his son the road to hell, 
Escorted by the Graces. 
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“¢ But little did the ungenerous lad 
Concern himself about them ; 
For base, degenerate, meanly bad, 
He sneaked to hell without them.’ 


James Smith, one of the authors of * Re- 
jected Addresses,” wrote this epigram on 
Craven Street, Strand :— 

‘In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find 
place, 

And ten dark coal barges are moored at its base ; 

Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

There’s craft in the river and craft in the street.’’ 


Sir George Rose made the following re- 
ply :— | 
** Why should honesty seek any safer retreat 
From the lawyers or barges, odd rot ’em? 


For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.’’ 


The Irish Chief Baron Bushe made this im- 
promptu verse upon two agitators who had 
refused challenges to fight a duel, the one on 
account of his affection for his wife, the other 
on account of his love for his daughter,— 

‘* Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
Improved on the Hebrew command, 

One honored his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That his days might be long in the land.’’ 

We have taken these examples at random, 
without any reference to the fact which we 
wish to establish, but we think there is not 
a single case in which it is not illustrated. 
In each we find either an occult relation of 
ideas or an incongruity fitted tu exite merely 
surprise in our minds upon its discovery. 

In Leigh Hunt’s ‘* Tilustrative Essay on 
Wit and IIumor,”’ their manifestations are 
distributed into fourteen different divisions. 
It is not our intention to follow him into all 
these categorical vagaries. We shall confine 
ourselves to some few of the more ordinary 
forms which Wit or Humor assumes, and 
leave it to the curious reader himself to in- 
vestigate the other classes at his leisure. 
The simile, or metaphor, affords the greatest 
facilities for bringing remote ideas into jux- 
taposition for the purposes of lively contrast. 

Ve have a whole string of such in Swift's 
‘* Rhapsody on Poetry,’”’ in which he says of 
poetasters’ epithets. They are,— 

“¢ Like stepping-stones, to save a stride 

In strects where kennels are too wide ; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 

A cripple with one foot too short ; 

Or like a bridge that joins a marish 
To moorlaud of a different parish.” 





And he continues,— 


** So geographers in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.’’ 


Praed has filled his ‘* Lay of the Bragen 
Head ’’ with witty similes. He says,— 


*¢ T think that friars and their hoods, 
Their doctrines and their maggots, 
’ Have lighted up too many feuds 

And far too many faggots. 

I think while bigots storm and frown, 
And fight for two or seven, 

That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to heaven.’? 


Or in the * Belle of the Ball,”— ys 


** But titles and the three per cents, 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh, what are they to love’s sensations ! 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honor Cupid chooses, 
He cares as little for the Stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the Muses.’’ 


Or this,— 


* T think that love is like a play 
Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day 
Whose shine with shower is ended ; 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough, 
Like Trade, exposed to losses, 
And like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses,’’ 


‘Sydney Smith’s classical allusions to Lord 
Jeffrey, mounted on a donkey, may be add- 
ed,— 


** Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, though not so fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.’’ 


Or his remarks on the sloth, in reviewing 
one of Waterton’s early v-orks,— 


‘‘ Hie moves suspended, rests suspended, 
sleeps suspended, and in fact passes his life 
in suspense, like a young clergyman distantly 
related to a bishop.”’ 


He makes this comparison between Dr. 
Parr’s wig and his sermon,— 


*‘ Whoever has had the good fortune to gee 
Dr. Parr’s wig, must have observed, that 
while it trespasses a little on the orthodox 
magnitude of the perukes in the anterior 
parts, it scorns even episcopal limit Behind, 
and swells out into boundless convexity of 
frizz, the peya Yavua of barbers, and the 
terror of the literary world. After the man- 
ner of his wig the doctor has constructed his 
sermon, giving a discourse of no common 
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length, and subjoining an immeasurable mass 
ef notes, which appear to concern ever 
learned thing, every learned man, and al- 
most every unlearned man, since the begin- 
ning of the world.” 

The plan of leaving out intermediate ideas 
in order to bring the two ends of a thought 
or circumstance together is also a means of 
producing a witty or humorous effect. Hor- 
ace Walpole called a young dandy who was 
always grinning, ‘‘ the gentleman with the 
silly teeth,’’ and Addison has made much use 
of it in his Spectators: for instance, those on 
«« Fans ’’ and ‘+ Patches.” 


«There is scarce any emotion in the mind 
which does not produce a suitable agitation 
in the face: insomuch that if I only see the 
face ot a disciplined lady, I know very well 
whether she Jaughs, frowns, or blushes. I 
have scen a face so very angry that it would 
have been dangerous for the absent lover who 

rovoked it to have come within the wind of 
it; and at other times so very languishing, 
that I have been glad, for the lady’s sake, 
the lover was at a sufficient distance from it.’’ 

At the opera one evening, he says,— 

‘* Upon inquiry, I found that the hody of 
Amazons on my right hand were Whigs, 
and those on my left Tories ; and that those 
wio had placed themselves in -the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had 
not yet declared themselves. I must here 
take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous Whig 
partisan, has most unfortunately a very beau- 
tiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead ; 
which being very conspicuous, has occasioned 
many mistakes, and given an handle to her 
enemics to misrepresent her face as though it 
had revolted from the Whig interest.”’ 

The omission in these extracts of the com- 
monplaces which would explain that the 
face and fan were but the instruments for the 
expression of opinion, and their identification 
with the motive power, strikes the mind with 
a lively sense of truth abridged under tlie 
guise of fiction and impossibility. 

But irony, sarcasm, and burlesque parody 
are the figures which produce perhaps the 
greatest cffect. The discovery of the relation 
existing between the real blame and the ap- 

parent praise; of the oblique invective, es- 
tablished not directly, but by inference and 
analogy, and of the incongruity between the 
borrowed thoughts and the theme to which 
they are applied, excite the feeling of sur- 
prise in the mind to the highest degree. 


ace to ‘* Killing no Murder”’ (as quoted by 
Sydney Smith) ,— 


‘* To your highness justly belongs the honor 
of dying for the people ; and it cannot choose 
but be an unspeakable consolation to you in 
the last moments of your life to consider with 
how much benefit to the world you are like 
to leave it. It is then only, my lord, the 
titles you now usurp will be truly yours. 
You will then be indeed the deliverer of your 
country, and free it from a bondage little in- 
ferior to that from which Moses delivered his, 
You will then be that true reformer which 
you would now he thought; religion shall 
then be restored, liberty asserted, and parlia- 
ments have those privileges they have sought 
for. We shall then hope that other laws 
will have place besides those of the sword, 
and that justice shall be otherwise defined 
than the will and pleasure of the strongest ; 
and we shall then hope men will keep oaths 
again, and not have the necessity of being 
false and perfidious to preserve themselves 
and be like their ruler. All this we hope 
from your highness’s happy expiration, who 
are the true father of your country; for 
while you live we can call nothing ours, and 
it is from your death that we hope for our 
inheritances.”’ 


Or the celebrated remarks of Gibbon in the 
fifteenth chapter of the ‘+ Decline and Fall: ”” 


‘*The scanty and suspicious materials of 
ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to 
dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the 
first age of the Church. The great law of 
impartiality too often obliges us tu reveal the 
imperfections of the uninspired teachers and 
believers of the Gospel, and to a careless ob- 
server their faults may seem to cast a shade 
on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fal- 
lacious triumph of the infidel, should cease as 
soon as they recollect, not only by whom but 
likewise to whom the Divine Revelation was 
given. The theologign may indulge the 
pleasing task of describing religion as she de- 
scended from Heaven, arrayed in her native 
purity. A more melancholy duty is imposed 
upon the historian. He must discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and corruption 
which she contracted in a long residence upon 
carth, among a weak and degenerate race of 
beings.”” 

But Porson’s criticism upon Gibbon him- 
self, in the preface to the ‘* Letters to Travis,” 
is no less excellent in its way, — 


** His industry is indefagitable; his accu- 
racy scrupulous ; his reading, which indeed 
is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, im- 





Take the following sentences from the pref- 


mense; his attention always awake; his 
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memory retentive; his style emphatic and 
expressive ; his periods harmonious. His re- 
flections are often just and profound ; he 
pleads eloquently for the rights of mankind, 
and the duty of toleration; nor does his hu- 
manity slumber except when women are rav- 
ished and the Christians persecuted. Though 
his style is in general correct and elegant, 
he sometimes draws out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment. In endeavoring to avoid vulgar terms 
he too frequently dignifies trifles, and clothes 
common thoughts in a dress that would be 
rich enough for the noblest ideas. In short, 
we are too often reminded of that great man, 
Mr. Puff, the auctioneer, whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that ‘he had as much to 
say upon a ribbon as a Raphael.’ ”’ 


Take, again, Pope’s lines upon ‘ Nar- 
cissa :’’— 


‘* Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hardly stew a child, 

Has e’en been proved to grant a lover’s prayer, 
And paid 2 tradesman once, to make him stare. 
Gave alms at Easter in a Christian trim, 

And made a widow happy, for a whim.”’ 


Or his inimitable character of Addison,— 


*¢ Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise, 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 
Dreading e’cn fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged.’’ 


Or the following epigram of Churchill upon 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough :— 


‘To mischief train’d e’en from his mother’s 
womb, 

Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood’s 
bloom ; 

Adopting Arts by which gay villains rise, 

And reach the heights which honest men despise; 

Mute at the bar, but in the senate loud, 

Dull ’mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud ; 

A pert prim prater of the Northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face.’’ 


Dryden’s satire upon Shadwell, ‘* Mac- 
Flecnoe,”’ is full of sarcastic bitterness. He 
describes Flecnoe settling the succession to 
his state,— 


‘* And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cry’d, Tis resolved : for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 





Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years,— 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in fu'l stupidity; 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.’’ 


Butler’s description of Presbyterian tenets 
may be taken as another illustration,— 


‘* Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite.’? 


We may add to these the ‘ Noodle’s Ora 
tion : ’— 


‘¢ What would our ancestors say to this,’ 
sir? How does this measure tally with their 
institutions ; how does it agree with their 
experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of 
yesterday in competition with the wisdom of 
centuries? Is beardless youth to show no 
respect for the decisions of mature age? If 
this measure be right, would it have esca 
the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to 
whom we are indebted for so many of our 
best political institutions? Would the Dane 
have passed it over? Would the Norman 
have rejected it? Would such a notable dis- 
covery have been reserved for these modern 
and degenerate times? ”’ il 


He adds :— 


‘* This measure may be a boon to the Con- 
stitution, but I will accept no favor to the 
Constitution from such hands. I profess my- 
self, sir, an honest and upright member of 
the British Parliament, and I am not afraid 
to profess myself an enemy to all change and 
all innovation. I am satisfied with things as 
they are; and it will be my pride and pleas- 
ure to hand down this country to my children 
as I received it from those who preceded me. 
The honorable gentleman pretends to justif 
the severity with which he has attacked the 
noble lord who presides in the Court of Chan- 
cery. ButI say such attacks are pregnant 
with mischief to Government itself. Oppose 
ministers, you oppose Government; bring 
ministers into contempt, you bring Govern- 
ment into contempt; and anarchy and civil 
war are the consequences.” 


He winds up with the peroration :— 


‘* And now, sir, as it is frequently the cus- 
tom in this House to end with a quotation, 
and as the gentleman who preceded me in 
the debate has anticipated me in my favorite 
quotation of the ‘Strong pull and the long 
pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words 
of the assembled Barons—+ Nolumus leges 
Anglia mutari.’” 





Of Burlesque Parody, the ‘* Rejected Ad- 
dresses ’”’ are some of the best examples; the 
parodies of the styles of Byron, Moore, Scott, 
and Crabbe are pecaliarly good. 


*¢ For what is Hamlet but a hare in March? 

And what is Brutus but a croaking owl? 

And what is Rolla? Cupid steeped in starch, 

Orlando’s helmet in Augustine’s cowl. 

Shakspeare, how true thine adage, ‘fair is 
foul ;’ 

To him whose soul is with fruition fraught, 

The song of Braham is an Irish howl, 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And naught is everything, and everything is 
naught.”’ 


Or,— 


“ For dear is the Emerald Isle of the Ocean, 
Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the 
wave 
Whose sons, unaccustomed to rebel commotion, 
Tho’ joyous are sober, tho’ peaceful are brave. 
The Shamrock their Olive, sworn foe to a quar- 
j rel, 
Protects them from thunder and lightning of 


rows, 
Their Sprig of Shillelagh is nothing but Laurel, 
, Which flourishes rapidly over their brows.” 
Or,— 

& Back, Robins, back ! Crump, stand aloof ! 
Whitford, keep near the walls ! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof, 

For lo! the blazing rocking roof, 

Down, down in thunder falls ! 


* Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succor one they loved so well? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 
is brother chief to save ; 
But ah ! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave ! 

*Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boilidg drench, 

Destroying sight, o’°erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 

His whizzing water pipe he waved ; 

Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 

You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 

Why are you in such doleful dumps? 

A fireman and afraid of bumps ! 

* What are they ’fear’d on? fools ! od rot ’em !” 

Were the last words of Higginbottom.’’ 


The familiar conventionalisms and anti- 
thetical points of Crabbe are so happily ren- 
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But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 
Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’ shoes. 
Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter, a safe employ; 

In Holywell Street, St. Pancras, he was bred 
(At number twenty-seven, it is said),’’ etc. 


Theodore Hook’s Parodies of Moore’s 
poems are nearly as good as those in ‘“ Re- 
jected Addresses ; ’’ for instance,— 


** Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour 
When treason, like the midnight flower,’’ ete, 


Or,— 


‘¢ Blessington hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left it seems to fly, 
But what it looks at no one dreameth ; 
Sweeter ’tis to look upon 
Creevy, though he seldom rises, 
Few his truths ; but even one, 
Like unexpected light, surprises. 
O my crony Creevy dear, 
My gentle, bashful, graceful Creevy, 
Others’ lies 
May wake surprise, 
But truth from you, my crony Creevy.’? 


Or,— ° 
** While Johnny Gale Jones the memorial was 
keeping 
Of penny subscriptions from traitors and 
thieves, 


Hard by at his elbow sly Watson stood peeping, 
And counting the sums at the end of the 
leaves.”? 
Daniel O’Connell’s application of the 
lines,— 


‘¢ Three poets in three distant ages born,’?, 


to Colonels Sibthorp, Perceval, and Verner, 
is excessively good in its way,— 
‘¢ Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 
Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn, 
The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 
The next in bigotry,—in both the last : 
The force of Nature could no farther go— 
To beard the third, she shaved the other two.”’ 
The beards of Colonels Verner and Perce- 
val were conspicuous by their absence, not 
so that of Colonel Sibthorp. In the * In- 
goldshy Legends,”’ Southey’s ** Curse of Ke- 
hama,”’ is parodied in the malediction pro- 
nounced by the Cardinal upon the Jackdaw 
of Rheims which had stolen his ring,— 


‘*¢The Cardinal rose, with a dignified look, 





dered in the following address, that Leigh 

g ’ g 
Hunt compares it to ‘* the echo of an eccen- 
tric laugh,’’— : 


** John Richard William Alexander Dwyer, 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 


Ile called for his candle; his bell, and his book, 
In holy anger and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief : 
Ife cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head ; 
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He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a 
fright. 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 
drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 
He cursed. him in living, he cursed him dying. 
Never was heard such a terrible curse : 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.’? 


But the most complete pieces of parody 
with which we are acquainted, are those of 
Payne Knight’s ‘* Progress of Civil Society,”’ 
by Canning and Hammond, and of Dr. Dar- 
win’s ‘* Loves of the Plants,’’ by Canning, 
Gifford, and Freere, in the ** Anti-Jacobin.”’ 
The original by Payne Knight, says :— 


‘* Blessed days of youth, of liberty, and love! 
How short, alas! your transient pleasures prove! 
Just as we think the sweet delights our own, 
We strive to fix them, and we find them flown; 
For fixed by laws, and limited by rules, 
Affection stagnates and love’s fervor cools ; 
Shrinks like the gathered flower, which, when 
possessed 
Droops in the hand, or withers on the breast ; 
Feels all its native bloom and fragrance fly, 
And death’s pale shadows close its purple dye.’’ 


The parody says :— 


‘Of Waist or Crippace mark th’ amusing 
game— 

The partners changing, but the sport the same. 

Else would the gamesters’ anxious ardor cool, 

Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

—Yet must one man, with one unceasing wife, 

Play the long rubber of connubial life. 


*¢ Yes! human laws, and laws esteemed divine 
The generous passion straiten and confine, 

And as a stream, when art constrains its course, 
Pours its fierce torrent with augmented force, 
So Passion, narrowed to one channel small, 
Unlike the former, does not flow at all, 

—For Love then only flaps his purple wings 
When uncontrolled by priestcraft or by kings.’ 


The ‘* Loves of the Plants ’’ was parodied 
in the ‘* Loves of the Triangles.’’ Thus 
sings Dr. Darwin :— 


‘* Two brother swains, of Colin’s gentle name, 
The same their features, and their forms the 


same, 
With rival love for fair Collina sigh, 
Knit the dark brow and roll the unsteady eye. 
With sweet concern the pitying beauty mourns, 
And soothes with smiles the jealous pair by turns. 


‘*Woo’d with long care, Curcuma, cold and shy, 
Meets her fond husband av ee eye. 
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Four beardless youths the obdurate beauty move 
With soft attentions of Platonic love,’’ etc. 


And thus sings the Anti-Jacobin :— 


‘* Thus some fair spinster grieves in wild affright, 

Vexed with dull megrim, or vertigo light, 

Pleased with the fair, Three dawdling doctors 
stand, ‘ 

Wave the white wig, and strecch the asking hand. 

State the grave doubt, the nauseous draught de- 
cree, 

And all receive, though none deserve, a fee. 


‘* So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying three InsrpEs. 
One in each corner sits, and lolls at ease, 


‘With folded arms, propt back, and outstretched 


knees ; 

While the pressed ‘Bodkin, punched and squeezed 
to death, 

Sweats in the midmost place, and scolds, and 
pants for breath.”’ ; 


This poem was considered the perfection 
of parody by Lord Jeffery (Essays, vol. 
iii.):— 

‘* All the peculiarities,’ says he, ‘‘ of the 
original poet are here brought together and 
crowded into a little space, where they can 
be compared and estimated with ease.’’ 


There are some forms of wit and humor 
which appeal not so much to the mind as to 
the physical senses. Such are puns, or the 
wit of words addressed to the ear—or carica- 
ture addressed to the eye. Paronomasia, 
which is properly the figure the French call 
‘¢ Jeu de mots,”’ although excluded from the 
category of true witticisms, has been em- 
ployed by most of our great authors. We 
have such instances as ‘‘ which tempted our 


,attempt,’’ and ‘To begird the Almighty’s 


throne, beseeching or besieging,”’ in.‘¢ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ not to mention numberless puns 
in Shakspeare. But there are some puns 80 
ready or ingenious that they do not require 
the sanction of precedent to excuse them. 
Take IHood’s stanzas :— 
*¢ Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to War’s alarms ; 
But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


6 And as they took him off the field, 
Cried he, ‘ Let others shoot ; 
For here I leave my second leg, 
And the forty-second Foot.’ ”’ 


Or the end of the ballad of ‘+ Faithless Sally 


Brown :’’— 


‘¢ His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell ; 
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They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell.’’ 


An inimitable collection of puns is found 
in Theodore Hook’s ‘* Address to Children,” 
published in the John Bull newspaper. 


“ My little dears, who learn to read, pray early 
learn to shun 
What very silly thing indeed which people call a 


un. 

Read Entick’s* rules, and ’twill be found how 
simple an offence 

It is to make the self-same sound afford a double 
sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ail, your aunt 
an ant may kill ; 

You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay 
the dill. ; 

Or if to France your barque you steer, at Dover 
it may be, 

Al peer appears upon the pier, who blind, still 
goes to sea. 

Thus one might say when to a treat good friends 
accept our greeting, 

"Tis meet that men who meet to eat, should eat 
their meat when meeting. 

Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed, although 
from boar prepared, 

Nor can the fowl on which we feed foul feeding 
be declared— 

Most wealthy men good manors have, however 
vulgar they, 

And actors still the harder slave the oftener they 

la 

Bo - AR the baize obtain unless their tail- 
ors choose, 

While grooms and coachmen not in vain each 
evening seek the mews. 

The dyer who by dying lives, a dire life main- 
tains ; 

“The glazicr, it is known, receives his profits from 
his panes ; 

By gardeners thyme is tied, ’tis true, when spring 
is in its prime, 

But time or tide wont wait for you, if you are tied 
for time.”” 


“T hear,” said a lady to Foote, the actor, 
‘*you can make a pun upon any subject; 
make one on the king.” ‘The king,” he 
replied, ‘‘ is no subject.’ 

In the lay of «St. Gengulphus”’ (Ingoldsby 
Legends) a remarkable double pun is versi- 
fi 


“Twill venture to say from that hour to this day, 
Ne’er did such an assembly behold such a 
scene ; 
Or a table divide, fifteen guests of a side, 
With a dead body placed in the centre be- 
tween. 


** The Prince Bishop’s jester, on punning intent, 
As he viewed the whole thirty in jocular 
terms, 


*In Entick’s “Dictionary” there is a list of 


Said it put him in mind of the council of Trent 
Engaged in reviewing the Diet of Worms,”’ 


Caricature represents its subject doing 
something which would be exceedingly absurd 
and incongruous for him to do, and adds the 
effect of mimicry to those of humor, by lay- 
ing hold of personal defects and peculiarities, 
and aggravating them to a very high degree. 
It is one of the most, if not the most, unpleas- 
ant form of derision, and one of the most 
effectual weapons of attack. It remains in 
the memory and arouses the passions more 
completely, perhaps, than any other form of 
ridicule. Gillray’s representation of Priest- 
ley officiating as chaplain at the execution of 
George III. put the torches into the hands 
of his fellow-townsmen. The picture of the 
entry of Carlo Khan into Leadenhall Street 
helped the ruin of Fox’s East India Bill, and 
such cartoons as that one during the Corn- 
law agitation of the Duke of Richmond sur- 
rounded by five donkeys, with the line from 
Shakspeare underneath,— 


‘* Methinks there be six Richmonds in the field;’’ 


or of the sacrifice of the countryman to the 
divinity of the hare ; or lately, of Earl Rus- 
sell nailing up ‘‘ Elliott’s Entire ”’ in lieu of 
‘* Hudson’s,” at the sign of the Victor Em- 
manuel, which have appeared in Punch, will 
long live in the popular recollection. We 
have not attempted an exhaustive discussion 
of our subject. To do it justice would re- 
quire far more space than should be oceupied 
by an Article in a Quarterly Review ; but we 
cannot refrain from referring to what are 
called ‘* bulls,”’ the particular offspring of 
the fertile Hibernian mind. A * bull” is 
the exact counterpart of a witticism, In- 
stead of discovering real relations which are 
not apparent, it admits apparent relations 
which are not real. ‘I will make her,’’ 
says Sir Lucius O’Trigger of his mistress, 
“‘ Lady O’Trigger, and a good husband into 
the bargain.” Sir Boyle Roche, who was 
the Zany of the Irish Parliament, has immor- 
talized himself by his ** bulls.” It was he 
who said, ‘* Mr. Speaker, I don’t see why we 
should put ourselves out of the way to ben- 
efit posterity. What has posterity ever done 
for us?’ On another occasion he announced 
that he was quite ready to give up, ‘* not a 
part, but the whole of the Constitution, and 
to preserve the remainder.’’ He was, how- 





‘words with different meanings and similar sounds. 


ever, capable of saying better things ; for 
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when Curran said that he was quite able to’ 


withstanding, carried on together. ‘‘ The 


be the guardian of his own honor, ‘* Indeed,”’ | great Locke,’’ says Sterne, in ‘ Tristram 


said Sir Boyle, **I thought the honorable 
member was an enemy to sinecures.’’? A 
gentleman, in speaking of somebody’s wife, 
regretted that she had no children. ‘ Ah,’’ 
said a medical man present on the occasion, 
‘‘to have no children is a great misfortune ; 
but I have remarked that it is hereditary in 
some families.” The Irish have even in- 
vented the practical ‘‘ bull; ”’ for, in 1798, 
the mob, out of enmity toa Dublin banker, 
burnt all the notes of his which they found 
in circulation, and made his fortune. 

Much as wit and humor are admired by the 
world, Wits and Humorists have commonly 
received but little of its love or respect. There 
seems, indeed, to be a principle implanted in 
the social mind leading it to regard with a 
feeling very like contempt all those whose 
business it is to contribute to its amusement. 
By this Adam Smith explains the payment 
of such high wages as they usually receive to 
actors, singers, dancers, ‘‘ hoc genus omne,”’ 
they are thus bribed to abdicate their per- 
sonal dignity. 

Wits and Humorists have shared the odium, 
but not the pay. In some measure this may 
be attributed to the influence of the remnants 
of Puritanism, that sour creed which, in the 
words that Lord Macaulay has put into the 
mouth of Cowley, made ‘‘ men frown at stage 
plays who smiled at massacres ;”’ in some 
measure it may be due to the business habits 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, inducing them to 
regard with dislike all unproductive occupa- 
tions.; but chiefly is it to be traced to the 
operation of that frame of thought known in 
the abstract as Respectability, which con- 
templates wit and humor as dangerous pow- 
ers. It is true that they are dangerous ; but 
everything is dangerous which is character- 
ized by energy, or which is eminent in any 
degree. The cultivation of science is dan- 
gerous, the practice of piety is dangerous ; a 
great fool is nearly as dangerous as a great 
genius ; nothing is safe but mediocrity. -Har- 
lequin has fought an unequal fight with Mrs. 
Grundy. : 

It is again very generally thought that wit 
and judgment never go together. To this 


prejudice Locke has given his sanction and a! 


metaphysical foundation. Reasoning and jok- 
ing are opposite operations, but so are some 
others which we could name, that are, not- 


| Shandy,”’ ** who wasseldom outwitted by falee 
| sounds, was nevertheless, baffled here. Title 


has béen made the Magna Carta of stupidity 
ever since.’’ Again, the outward and visible 
signs of a witty man are very similar to those 
of a frivolous man, whilst dulness is too often 
mistaken for wisdom. But if we penetrate 
below the surface, we shall find that although 
we often discover a character in which the 
sense of @he ridiculous is developed to such 
disproportionate degree as to stifle the more 
useful faculties of the understanding, we 
rarely, indeed, meet with one destitute of if 
in which those faculties have attained to any 
perfection. Scarcely a great statesman, phi- 
losopher, orator, poet, and even moralist, oc- 
curs to us who was not at the same time, to 
a greater or less extent, a witty man, ang 
many of those whom we are in the habit of 
remembering only as wits were in truth pog 
sessed of muth more solid acquirements. More 
than one prime minister of England has owe@ 
his influence nearly as much to his jokes ag 
to his policy ; more than one great preacher 
has been as celebrated for his jests as for his 
doctrines. Among even the most amiable of 
our race we find humorists, such men as Sir 
Thomas More and Thomas Hood, who had 
nothing in common but their wit, their moral 
worth, and their Christian names. 

As is so often the case, the popular opinion 
on this subject expresses a half-truth at least. 
It requires something to be added from the 
opposite side of the question to complete it; 
but in a measure it is true. Mere wits, we 
fear, are open to the charges of moral and 
mental lightness which have been indiscrimi- 
nately brought against all who possess the 
quality of wit however controlled and regue 
lated by the other powers of the intellect. 

‘‘ A witty man isa dramatic performer,” 
rsays Sydney Smith. ‘In process of time he 
can no more exist without a plause than he 
can exist without air. If his audience be 
small, or if they are inattentive, or if a new 
wit defrauds him of any portion of his admi- 
ration, it is all over with him,—he sickens 
and is extinguished. The applauses of the 
theatre upon which he performs are 80 essen- 
tial to him that he must obtain them at the 
expense of decency, friendship, and good feel- 
ing. 


But the position of the Wit is dignity it- 








* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 150. 
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self as compared with that of the Humorist, 
who is the commoner character of the two. 
It implies some talent and quickness to ap- 
preciate a witticism, but the lower kinds of 
humor are capable of such marked demonstra- 
tion that they may be enjoyed, and are com- 
monly most enjoyed, by the vulgar and illit- 
erate. The practical humorist must become 
the temporary butt of the ridicule which he 
excites ; to paint folly he must seem foolish ; to 
exhibit absurdity he must appear absurd ; and 
the traits of each low and buffoon#h charac- 
ter which he assumes are soon inseparably 
mingled in the minds of his associates with 
those of his own. But it is wasting time to 
show that Jackpuddings are commonly want- 
ing in self-respect. 

Addison held that “every man would be a 
wit if he coukd, but he adds that it were bet- 
ter to be a galley-slave than one. Professed 
wits have not appeared in a very amiable light. 
They have commonly been men who were ad- 
mitted to the society of persons their superi- 
ors in rank, wealth, and position, simply be- 
cause they were amusing. They have been 


‘used as instruments to overcome the encroach- 
ments of that which in reality is a great so- 
cial influence, ennui. They have often taken 
the place of the medizeval fools, and gained 
their living by imitating poor Yorick, and 
‘‘ keeping the table ina roar.” The coarse- 
minded hostess who sent her little daughter 
round the table, at the second course, to re- 
quest Theodore Hook ‘* to begin to be funny,’’ 
gave expression to a truth which people bet- 
ter bred but ill disguised. Professed wits 
have been not deficient in useful talents; but 
failing in their moral rather than in their in- 
tellectual natures, they have ‘been too idle to 
choose a life of honest action instead of one 
of pleasure, and too vain to prefer ‘solid 
pudding to empty praise.”? They have mer- 
ited the condemnation that they have re- 
ceived ; but to deprive the human mind of 
Wit and Humor would produce an effect upon 
the moral’ world equivalent to that which 
would be brought about in physical nature 
by robbing food of its flavor, flowers of their 
perfume, or landscapes of their variegated 
colors. 








A Gnost 1n A Betrry.—The inhabitants of a 
secluded village of the Montague Noire, in the 
department of the Aude, were roused from their 
beds one night last week by the “sound of the 
tocsin ’’—for such is the pompous phrase used 


be the holy water in the church was soon ex- 
hausted, and yet the dreadful bell continued to 
|sound. At length a peasant, more intrepid than 
| the rest, volunteered to climb into the steeple and 
look at the bell itself. As he mounted the dark 
| narrow winding ladder which led to the abode of 


by a local writer to describe the ringing of the | mystery, the terrified parishioners below muttered 
single bell of the small parish church. ‘The idea! their paternosters with increased rapidity. In a 
of a fire first suggested itself to the minds of the | few moments an unearthly shrick from the de- 
villagers ; but as no fire was to be seen, they | voted messenger left no doubt on the minds of 


© flocked to the church to see what was the matter. 


To their great astonishment, however, the church 
door was locked ; no voice responded from within 
to their loud shouts of inquiry; and yet the bell 
continued to ring loudly and hurriedly! The 
.guré was called up and brought the church 
key. With trembling steps and beating hearts 
the crowd followed their pastor into the sacred 
building. They motor» into the belfry, and 
—oh‘ horror of horrors !—the bell-rope was vio- 
lentiy agitated and pulling the bell by itself. 
The good priest himself was scared at this fearful 
phenomenon, and his followers, pale with terror, 
dropped down upon their knees and crossed 
themselves. It was midnight, the hour when 


spirits walk abroad. The priest, armed with his 
goupitlon, proceeded to exoréise the demon ; but 


the people below that he had met with the devil 
imself." As the unhappy man approached the 
bell it did indeed cease to sound, but by the flick- 
» ering pale light of his lantern he saw crouching 
down close to the clapper a black, monstrous, 
hideous form, with two yellow eyes which glared 
full upon him. The poor man fainted away, and 
for some minutes an awful silence reigned in the 
church. Then by a sudden and simultaneous 
impulse, several men resolved to see what had 
become of their comrade, and, imparting courage 
to each other, rushed up the ladder together. On 
nearing the bell they found a large polccat, who 
had got one of his fore feet entangled in the rope, 
: and who, in his endeavors to escape, had been 
the cause of all this terrible commotion in the 
Montague Noire. 
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PART Il.—CHAPTER IV. 

Novemper weather is not cheerful on the 
Holy Loch. The dazzling snow on the hills 
when there is sunshine, the sharp cold blue 
of the water, the withered ferns and heather 
on the banks, give it; it is true, a new tone of 
color unknown to its placid summer beauty ; 
but, when there is no sunshine, as is more 
usual, when the mountains are folded in dark 
mists, and the rain. falls cold, and the trees 
rain down a still heavier and more melan- 
choly shower of perpetually falling leaves, 
there is little in the landscape to cheer the 
spirits of the inhabitants, who, fortunately for 
themselves, take it very calmly, like most 
people accustomed to such a climate. The 
farmer’s wife of Ramore, however, was not 
of that equable mind. When she looked out 
from her homely parlor-window, it oppressed 
her heart to miss her mountains, and to sce 
the heavy atmosphere closing in over her*own 
little stretch of hillside: She was busy, to 
be sure, and had not much time to think of 
it; but, when she paused for a moment in 
her many occupations, and looked wistfully 
for signs of ‘‘clearing,’’ the poetic soul in 
her homely bosom fell subdued into an uncon- 
scious harmony with the heavy sky. If the 
baby looked pale by chance, the mother took 
gloomy views of the matter on such days, and 
was subject to little momentary failures of 
hope and courage, which amazed, and at the 
same time amused, big Colin, who by this 
time knew all about it. 

‘* You were blythe enough about us a’ yes- 
terday, Jeanie,’’ he would say, with a smile, 
‘* and nothing’s happened to change the pros- 
pect but the rain. It’s just as weel for the 
wean that the doctor’s a dozen miles off ; for 
it’s your e’en that want physic, and a glint 
o’ sunshine would set a’ right.’”? He was 
standing by her, hovering like a great good- 
humored cloud, his eyes dwelling upon her 
with that tender perception of. her sacred 
weakness, and admiring pride in her more 
delicate faculties, which are of the highest 
essence of love. 

‘¢T hope you dinna think me a fool alto- 
gether,’’ the mistress would answer, with mo- 
mentary offence ; “as if I was thinking of the 
rain, or as if there was onything but rain to 
be lookit for! but when I mind that my Co- 
lin gangs away the morn—”’ 

And then she took up her basket of mended 
stockings, and, with a little impatience, to 
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hide a chance drop on her eyelash, carried 
them away to Colin’s room, where his chest 
stood open gnd was being packed for the jour- 
ney. It was not a very long journey, but it 
was the boy’s first outset into independent 
life ; and very independent life was that which 
awaited the country lad in Glasgow, where 
he was going to the university. On such @ 
day dark shadows of many a melancholy story 
floated somehow upon the darkened atmos- 
phere into Mrs. Campbell’s mind. 

“Tf we could but have boarded him in a 
decent family,’’ she said to herself, as she 
packed herboy’s stockings. But it had been 
‘‘a bad year’’ at Ramore, and no decent 
family would have received young Colin for 
so small a sum as that on which he himself 
and various more wise advisers considered it 
possible for him to live, by the help of an oc- 
casional hamper of home-produce, in a little 
lodging of his own. Mrs. Campbell had ac- 
ceded to this arrangement as the best; but 
it occurred to her to remember various wrecks 
she had encountered even in her innocent 
life ; and her heart, failed her a little as she 
leaned over Colin’s big ** kist.”” 

Colin himself said very little on the sub- 
ject, though he thought of nothing else; but 
he was a taciturn Scotch boy, totally unused 
to disclose his feelings. Ie was strolling . 
round and round the place with his hands in 
his pockets, gradually getting soaked by the 
persistent rain, and rather giking jt thax 
otherwise. As he strayed about—having 
nothing to do that day in consideration of its 
being his last day at home—Colin’s pygsence 
was by no means welcomed by the other peo- 
ple about the farm. Of course, being unoc- 
cupied himself, he had the sharpest eyes for 
every blunder that was going on in the stable 
or the byre, and announced his little discov- 
eries with a charming candor. But in his 
heart, even at the moment when he was driv- 
ing Jess to frenzy by unca!led-for remarks 
touching the dinner of the pigs, Colin was all 
ablaze with anticipation of the new life that 
was to begin to-morrow. He thought of it as 
something grand and complete, not made up 
of petty details like this life he was leaving. It 
was a mist of learning, daily stimulation and 
encounter of wits, with glorious prizes and 
honors hangingin the hazy distance, which 
Colin saw as he went strolling about the 
farmyard in the rain, with his hands in his 
pockets. If he said anything articulate to 
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himself on the subject, it was comprised in 
One succinct, but seemingly inapplicable, 
statement. ‘* Eton’s no a collegp,’’ he said 
once, under his breath, with a dark glow of 
satisfaction on his face as hv stopped oppo- 
site thé door, and cast a glance upon the 
luch and the boat, which latter was now 
drawn up high and dry out of reach of the 
wintry water; and then a cloud suddenly 
lowered over Colin’s face, as a sudden doubt 
of his own accuracy seized him—a torturing 
thought which drove him indoors instantly 
to resolve his doubt by reference to a won- 
derful old gazetteer which was believed in 
at Ramore. Colin found it recorded there, 
to his great mental disturbance, that Eton 
was a college; but, on further inquiry, de- 
rived great comfort from knowing that it 
certainly was not a university, after which 
he felt himself again at liberty to issue forth 
and superintend and aggravate all the busy 
people about the farm. 

That night the family supper-table was 
somewhat dull, notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the boys, for Archie was to accom- 
pany his father and brother to Glasgow, and 
was in great glee over that unusual delight. 
Mrs. Campbell, for her part, was full of 
thoughts natural enough to the mother of so 
many sons. She kept looking at her boys 
as they sat round the table, absorbed in their 
supper. ‘This is the beginning, but wha 
can teH what may be the end?” she said 
half to herself ; ‘‘ they'll a’ be gane afore we 
ken what ‘we're doing.”’ Little Johnnie, to 
be suft, was but six years old ; but the moth- 
er’s imagination leapt over ten years, and 
saw the house empty, and all the young 
lives out in the world. ‘ Wh me!” said 
the reflective woman, ‘ that’s what we bring 
up our bairns for, and rejoice over them as 
if they were treasure; and then by the time 
we’re auld they’re a’ gane;” and, as she 
spoke, not the present shadow only, butele- 
gions of vague desolations in the time to 
come came rolling up like mists upon her 
tender soul. 

‘As lang as there’s you and me, we’ll 
fend, Jeanic,’’ said the farmer, with a smile; 
**twa’s very good company to my way 0’ 
thinking ; but there’s plenty of time to think 
about the dispersion which canna take place 
yet for a year or twa. The boys came into 
the world to live their ain lives and serve 
their Maker, and no’ just to pleasure you and 
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me. If you’vea’ done, ye can cry on Jess, and 
bring out the big Bible, Colin. We maunna 
miss our prayers to-night.”’ 

To tell the truth, Colin of Ramore was 
not quite so regular in his discharge of this 
duty as his next neighbor, Eben Campbell of 
Barnten, thought necessary, and was disap- 
proved of accordingly by that virtuous critic ; 
but the homely little service was perhaps all 
the more touching on this special occasion, 
and marked the ‘‘ night before Colin went 
first to the college ’’ as a night to be remem- 
bered. When his brothers trooped off to 
bed, Colin remained behind as a special dis- 
tinction. His mother was sitting by the 
fire without even her knitting, with her 
hands crossed in her lap, and clouds of 
troubled, tender thought veiling her soft 
eyes. As for the farmer, he sat looking on 
with a faint gleam of humor in his face. He 
knew that his wife was going to speak out 
her anxious heart to her boy, and big Colin’s 
respect for her judgment was just touched 
by a man’s smile at her womanish solemnity, 
and the great unlikelihood that her innocent 
advices would have the effect she imagined 
upon her son’s career. But, notwithstand- 
ing the smile, big Colin, too, listened with 
interest to all that his wife had to say. 

‘*Come here and sit down,’’ said Mrs. 
Campbell ; ** you needna’ think shame of my 
hand on your head, though you are gaun to 
the college the morn. Eh! Colin, you dinna 
ken a’ the temptations nor the trials. Ye’ve 
aye had your ain way at hame—”’ 

Here Colin made a little movement of irre- 
pressible dissent. ‘‘I’ve aye done what I 
was bidden,’’ said the honest boy. He could 
not accept that gentle fiction even when his 
heart was touched by his mother’s farewell. 

‘Weel, weel,’”’ said the farmer’s wife, 
with a little sigh ; ‘‘ you’ve had your ain way 
as far as it was good for you. But its awfu’ 
different living among strangers, and living 
in your father’s house. Ye'll have to think 
for yoursel’ and take care of yoursel’ now. 
I’m no one to give many advices,” said the 
mother, putting up her hand furtively to her 
eyes, and looking into the @re till the tears 
should be re-absorbed which had gathered 
there. ‘ But I wouldna like my first-born 
to leave Ramore and think a’ was as fair in 
the world as appears tothe commone’e. I’ve 
been real weel off a’ my days,” said the mis- 
tress, slowly, letting the tears which she had 
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restrained before drop freely at this reminis- 
cence of happiness; “‘a guid father and 
mother to bring me up, and then him there, 
that’s the kindest man! But you and me 
needna praise your father, Colin; we can 
leave that to them that dinna ken,’’ she went 
on, recovering herself; ‘ but I’ve had ae 
trouble for a’ so weel as I’ve been, and I mean 
to tell you what that is afore you set out in 
the world for yoursel’.” 

*‘ Nothing about poor George,” said the 
farmer, breaking in. 

“Oh, ay, Colin, just about poor George ; 
Imaun speak,”’ said the mistress. ‘‘ He was 
far the bonniest 0’ our family, and the best- 
likit; and he was to be a minister, laddie, 
‘like you. He used to come hame with his 
prizes, and bring the very sunshine to the auld 
house. Eh! but my mother was proud ; and 
for me, I thought there was nothing in this 
world he mightna’ do if he likit. Colin,’’ 
said Mrs. Campbell, with solemn looks, ‘are 
yelistening? The last time I saw my brother 
was ina puir place at Liverpool, a’ in rags 
and dirt, with an auld coat buttoned to his 
throat, that it mightna’ be seen what was 
wantin’, and a’ his wild hair hanging about 
his face, and his feet out o’ his shoon, and 
hunger in his eye—”’ 

‘“‘ Jeanie, Jeanie, nae mair,” said big 
Colin from the other side of the fire. 

‘¢ But I maun say mair; I maun tell a’,”’ 
cried his wife, with tears. ‘ Ilunger in his 
bonnie face, that was ance the blythest 
in the country-side—no hunger for honest 
meat as nature might crave, but for a’ thing 
that was unlawfa’ and evil and killin’ to 
soul and body. He had to be watched for 
fear he should spend the hard-won silver that 
we had a’ scraped together to send him away. 
Him that had been our pride, we couldna 
trust him, Colin, no ten minutes out o° our 
sight but he was in some new trouble. It 
was to Australia we sent him, where a’ the 
unfortunates go. Eh, me! the like o’ that 
ship sailing! If there was a kind 0’ hope in 
our breasts it was the hope o’ despair. It 
wasna’ my will, for what is there in a new 
place to make a man reform his ways? And 
that was how your Uncle George went 
away.” 

** And then?” cried the boy, whose in- 
terest was raised, and who had heard myste- 
tiously of this Uncle George before. 

‘‘ We’ve heard no word from that day to 
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this,’’ said Mrs. Campbell, drying her eyes. 
‘* Listen till I tell you a’ that his pleasurings 
brought him to. First, and greatest, to say 
what was not true, Colin—to deceive them 
that trusted him. If the day should ever 
dawn that I couldna trust a bairn o’ mine— 
if it shonld ever come sickening to my heart , 
that e’e or tongue was false that belonged to 
me—if I had to watch my laddies, and to 
stand in doubt at every word they said— 
eh! Colin, God send I may be in my grave 
afore such an awfu’ fate should come to me!’”’ 

Young Colin of Ramore answered not a 
word; he stared into the fire instead, mak- 
ing horrible faces unawares. He could not 
have denied, had he been taxed with it, that 
tears were in his eyes; but rather than shed 
them he would have endured tortures; and 
any expression of his feelings in words was 
more impossible still. 

‘** No as if I was a better woman than my 
mother, or worthy o’ a better fate,’’ said the 
thoughtful mistress of Ramore ; ‘ for she was 
ane 0’ the excellent of the earth, as a’body 
kens ; and, if ever a woman won to her rest 
through great tribulations, she was ane ; and, 
if the Lord sent the cross, he would send the 
strength to bear it. But, O Colin, my man, 
it would be kind to drown your mother in the 
loch, or fell her on the hill, sooner than bring 
upon her such great anguish and trouble as 
I have told you of this night ! ”’ 

‘¢ Now, wife,’’ said the farmer, interfer- 
ing, ‘‘you’ve said your part. Nae such 
thought is in Colin’s head. Gang you and 
look after his kist, and see that a’ thing’s 
right ; and him and me will have our crack 
the time you’re away. Your mother’s an 
‘innocent woman,” said big Colin, after a 
pause, when she had gone away ; ‘‘ she kens 
nae mair of the world than the bairn on her 
knee. When you’re a man you’ll ken the 
benefit of taking your first notions from a 
woman like that. No an imagination in her 
mind but what’s good and true. It’s hard 
work fechting through this world without 
marks 0’ the battle,”’ said big Colin, witha 
little pathos ; ‘‘ but a man wi’ the like o’ her 
by his side maun be ill indeed if he gangs 
very far wrang. It mightna’ be a’ to the 
purpose,’’ continued the farmer, witha little 
of his half-conscious common-sense superi- 
ority, ‘‘ as appeals to the feelings seldom are; 
but, Colin, if you take my advice, you'll 
mind every word of what your mother eays.’’ 
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Colin said not a syllable in reply. He had 
got rid of the tears safely, which was a great 
deal gained : they must have fallen had the 
mistress remained two seconds longer looking 
at him with her soft, beaming eyes; but he 


had not quite gulped down yet that climbing 


sorrow which had him by the throat. Any- 
how, even if his voice had been at his own 
command, he was very unlikely to have made 
any reply. 

‘«Ye'll find a’ strange when ye gang to 
Glasgow,”’ continued the farmer. ‘ I’m no 
feared for any great temptation, except idle- 
ness, besetting a callant like you ; but a man 
that has his ain bread and his ain way to 
make in the world has nae time for idleness. 
You’ve guid abilities, Colin, and if they 
dinna come to something you'll have but 
yoursel’ to blame: and I wouldna’ put the 
reproach on my Maker of having framed a 
useless soul into the world, if I were you,” 
said hig Colin. ‘* There’s never ony failures 
that I can see among the lower creation, 
without some guid reason ; but it’s the priv- 
ilege o’ men to fail without ony cause 0’ fail- 
ure except want o’ will to do weel. When 
ye see the like of George for instance, ye ask 
what the Lord took the trouble to make such 
a ne’er-do-weel for?” said the homely phi- 
losopher ; ‘‘ I never could help thinking, for 
my part, that it was labor lost, though nae 
doubt Providence kent better ; but I wouldna’ 
be like that if I could help it. There’s no a 
silly sheep on the hill, nor horse in the sta- 
ble, that isna’ a credit to Him that made it. 
I would take good heed no to put mysel’ 
beneath the brute beasts, if I were you.”’ 

‘*T’m no meaning,” cried Colin, with un- 
grammatical abruptness and a little offence ; 
for he was pricked in his pride by this ad- 
dress, which was not, according to his fa- 
ther’s ideas, any ‘‘ appeal to his feelings,’’ 
but a calm and common-sense way of putting 
‘an argument before the boy. 

‘*T never said you were,”’ said the farmer. 
‘*Tt"ll cost us hard work to keep ye at your 
studies, and I put it to your honor no to 
waste your time; and you'll write regular, 
‘and mind what kind o’ thoughts your mother’s 
thinking at home in Ramore ; and I may tell 
you, Colin, I put confidence in you,’’ said the 
father, laying his big hand with a heavy mo- 
mentary pressure upon the lad’s shoulder. 
“ Now, good-night, and go to your bed, and 
prepare for the morn.” 
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Such were the parting advices with which 
the boy was sent out into the world. His 
mother was in his room, kneeling before his 
chest, adding the last particulars to its store, 
when Colin entered the homely little chamber 
—but what they said to each other before 
they parted was for nobody’s ear; and the 
morning was blazing with a wintry bright- 
ness, and all the hills standing white against 
the sky, and the heart of the mistress hope- 
fulas the day, when she wiped off her tears 
with her apron, and waved her farewell to 
her boy, as he went off in the little steamer 
which twice a day thrilled the loch with 
communications from the world. ‘ He'll 
come back in the spring,’’ she said to her- 
self, as she went about her homely work, « 
and ordered her household. And so young 
Colin went forth, all dauntless and cour- 
ageous, into the great battle-field, to en- 
counter whatsoever conflicts, might come to 
him, and to conquer the big world and all 
that was therein, in the victorious dreams of 
his youth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue first disappointment encountered by 
the young hero was the wonderful shock of 
finding out that it was not an abstract world 
he had to encounter and fight with, but that 
life was' an affair of days and hours exactly 
as at Ramore, which was about his first real 
mental experience and discovery. It was a 
strange mortification to Colin, who was, like 
his mother, a poet in his soul, to find out 
that there was nothing abstract in his new 
existence, but that a perpetually recurring 
round of lessons to learn, and classes to at- 
tend, and meals to eat, made up the days, 
which were noways changed in their charac- 
ter from those days which he had already 
known for all the fifteen years of his life. 
After thie first shock, however, he went on 
with undiminished courage—for at fifteen it 
is 80 easy to think that those great hours are 
waiting for us somewhere in the undisclosed 
orb of existence. Certainly a time would 
come when every day, of itself a radiant 
whole and complete unity, would roll forth 
majestic like the earth in the mystic atmos- 
phere. He had missed it this time, but after 
a while it must come; for the future, like 
the past, works wonders upon the, aspect of 
time ; and still it is true of the commonest 
hours that they— 
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——* win 
A glory from their being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we walked therein.’’ 


So thought Colin, looking at them from the 
other side, and seeing a perfection which no- 
body ever reached in this world. But of 
course he did not know that—so he post- 
poned those grand days and barred them up 
with shining doors, on which was written 
the name and probable date of the next great 
change in his existence; and, contenting 
himself for the present with the ordinary 
hours, went light-hearted enough upon his 
boyish way. 

A little adventure which occurred to the 


“neophyte on his first entrance upon this new 


scene, produced results for him, however, 
which are too important to be omitted from 
his history. Everybody who has becn in that 
dingiest of cities knows that the students at 
the University of Glasgow, small as their in- 
fluence is otherwise upon the character of the 
town, are bound to do it one superficial ser- 
vice atYeast. Custom has ordained that they 
should wear red gowns; and the fatigued 
traveller, weary of the universal leaden 
gray, can alone appreciate fully the sense of 
gratitude and relief occasioned by the sudden 
gleam of scarlet fluttering up the long, un- 
lovely street on a November day. But that 
artistic sense which penetrates but slowly 
into barbarous regions has certainly not yet 
reached the students of Glasgow. So far 
from considering themselves public benefac- 
tors through the medium of their red gowns, 
there is no expedient of boyish ingenuity to 
which the ignorant youths will not resort to 
quench the splendid tint, and reduce its glory 
as nearly as possible to the sombre hue 
of everything around. Big Colin of Ra- 
more was unacquainted with the tradition 
which made a new and brilliant specimen of 
the academic robe of Glasgow as irritating to 
the students as the color is supposed to be to 
other animals of excitable temper ; and the 
good farmer naturally arrayed his son in a 
new gown, glorious as any new ensign in the 
first delight of his uniform. As for Colin, 
he was far from being delighted. The ter- 
rible thought of walking through the streets 
in that blazing costume seriously counter- 
balanced all the pleasure of independence, 
and the pride of being ‘at college.”” The 
poor boy slunk along by the least frequented 
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way, and stole into his place the first morn- 
ing like a criminal. And it was not long be- 
fore Colin p2rceived that his new companions 
were of a similar opinion. There was not 
another gown so brilliant as his own among 
them all. The greater part were in the last 
stage of tatters and dinginess, though among 
a company, which included a number of lads 
of Colin’s own age, it was evident that there 
must be many who wore the unvenerated 
costume for the first time. Dreams of rush- 
ing to the loch, which had been his immedi- 
ate resource all his life hitherto, and soaking 
the obnoxious wrapper in the salt-water, con- 
fused his mind; but he was not prepared for 
the summary measures which were in con- 
templation. As soon as Colin emerged out 
of the shelter of the class-room, his persecu- 
tion commenced. He was mobbed, hustled, 
pelted, until his spirit was roused. The 
gown was odious enough ; but Colin was not 
the lad to have even the thing he most wanted 
imposed upon him by force. As soon as he 
was aware of the meaning of his tormentors, 
the country boy stood up for his gown. He 
gathered the glowing folds round him, and 
struck out fiercely, bringing down one of 
his adversaries. Colin, however, was alone 
against a multitude; and what might have 
happened cither to himself or his gown it 
would have been difficult to predict, had not 
an unexpected defender come in to the rescue. 
Next to Colin in the class-room a man of about 
twice his age had been seated—a man of 
thirty, whose gaunt shoulders brushed the 
boy’s fair locks, and whose mature and 
thoughtful head rose strangely over the 
young heads around. It was he who strode 
through the ring, and dispersed Colin’s ad- 
versaries. 

‘¢ For shame o’ yourselves! ’’ he said in a 
deep bass voice, which contrasted wonder- 
fully with the young falsettoes round him. 
*¢ Leave the laddie alone; he knows no bet- 
ter. I'll lick ye a’ for a set of schoolboys, 
if you don’t let him be! Here, boy, take off 
the red rag and throw it to me,”’ said Colin’s 
new champion ; but the Camphell blood was 
up. 
Pear no take it off,’ cried Colin; ‘* it’s 
my ain, and I'll wear it if I like; and I'll 
fell anybody that meddles with me! ”’ 

Upon which, as was naturil, a wonderful 
scuffle ensued. Colin never knew perfectly 
how he was extricated from this alarming 
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situation ; but, when he came to himself, be 
was in the streets on his way home, with his 
new friend by his side—very stiff and aching 
in every limb, with one sleeve of his gown 


torn out, and its glory minished by the mud | 


which had been thrown at it, but still held 
tightly as he had gathered it round him at 
the first affray. When he recovered so far as 
to hear some sound besides his own panting 
breath, Colin discovered that the gaunt giant 
by his side was preaching at him in a leis- 
urely, reflective way from his eminence of six 
feet two or three. Big Colin of Ramore was 
but six feet, and at that altitude two or three 
inches tell. The stranger looked gigantic in 
his lean length ae the boy looked up, half- 
wondering, half-defiant, to hear what he was 
saying. What he said sounded wonderfully 
like preaching, so high up and so composed 
was the voice which kept on arguing over 
Colin’s head, with an indifference to whether 
he listened or not, which, in ordinary con- 
versation, is somewhat rare to see. 

“It might be right to stand up for your 
gown; I’ll no commit myself to say,’’ was 
the first sentence of the discourse which fell 
on Colin’s ear; ‘‘ for there’s no denying it 
was your own, and a man, or even a callant, 
according to the case in point, has a right to 
wear what he likes, if he’s no under lawful 
authority, nor the garment offensive to de- 
cency ; but it would have been more prudent 
on the present occasion to have taken off the 
red rag as I advised. It’s a remnant of su- 
perstition in itself, and I’m no altogether sure 
that my conscience, if it was put to the ques- 
tion, would approve of wearing gowns at all, 
unless, indeed, it had ceased to be customary 
to wear other garments; but that’s an un- 
likely case, and [ would not ask you to take 
it into consideration,’’ said the calm voice, 
half a mile over Colin’s head. ‘ It’s a kind 
of relic of the monastic system, which is out 
of accordance with modern ideas; but, as 
you’re no old enough to have any opin- 
ions—”’ 

**T have as good a right to have opinions 
as you! ’’ exclaimed Colin, promptly, glad of 
an opportunity to contradict and defy some- 
body, and get rid of the fumes of his excite- 
ment. 

‘‘ That’s no the subject under discussion,’’ 
said the stranger. ‘*I never said any man 
had a right to opinions; I incline to the 
other side of that question mysel’. The thing 
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we were arguing was the gown. A new red 
gown is a8 aggravating to the students of 
Glasgow University as if they were so many 
bulls—no that I mean to imply that they're 
anything so forcible. You'll havetto yield to 
the popular superstitions if you would live in 
ee.”? 

‘‘ I’m no heeding about living in peace,”’ 
interrupted Colin. “I’m no feared. It’s 
naebody’s business but my ain. My gown is 
my gown, and I’ll no change it if—”’ 

‘‘ Let me speak,’’ said his new friend; 
‘‘you’re terrible talkative for a callant. 
Where do you live? I’ll go home with ye 
and argue the question. Besides, you’ve got 
a knock on the head there that wants looking 
to, and I suppose you’re in Glasgow by your- 
self? You needna’ thank me, it’s no neces- 
sary,” said the stranger, with a bland move- 
ment of the hand. 

‘‘T wasna’ meaning to thank you. I'm 
living in Donaldson’s Land, and I can take 
care of myself,” said Colin. But the boy 
was no match for his experienced classfellow, 
who went on calmly preaching as before, ar- 
guing all kinds of questions, till the two ar- 
rived at the foot of the stairs which led to 
Colin’s humble lodging. The stair was long, 
narrow, and not very clean. It bore stains 
of spilt milk on one flight, and long droppings 
of water on another ; and all the miscellane- 
ous smells of half a dozen different households, 
none of them particularly dainty in their hab- 
its, were caught and concentrated in the deep 
well of a staircase, into which they all opened. 
Colin’s abode was at the very top. His land- 
lady was a poor widow, who had but three 
rooms, and a host of children. The smallest 
of the three rooms was let to Colin, and in 
the other two she put up somchow her own 
sons and daughters, and did her mantua-mak- 
ing, and accomplished her humble cookery. 
The rooms had sloping roofs and attie win- 
dows; and two chairs and a slip of carpet 
made Colin’s apartment splendid. Colin led 
the way for his “ fricnd,’’ not without a 
slight sentiment of pride, which had taken 
the place of his first annoyance. After all, 
it was imposing to his imagination to have 
his society sought by another student, a man 
so much older than himself; and Colin was 
not unaware of the worship which it would 
gain for him in the eyes of his hastess, who 
had looked on him dubiously on the day of 
his arrival, and designated him “ little mair 
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than a bairn.”” Colin was very gracious in | 
doing the honors of his room to his unsolicited | 
visitor, and spoke loud out that Mrs. Fergus | 
might hear. 
you go in at ¢hat door,’’ said the boy, already 
learning with natural art to shine in reflected 
glory. “But Colin was less complacent when 
they had entered the room, half from natural 
shyness, half from an equally natural defiance 
and opposition to the grown-up and experi- 
enced person who had escorted him home. 

‘‘ Well,” said this strange personage, stoop- 
ing grimly to contemplate himself in the lit- 
tle square of looking-glass which hung over 
Colin’s table ; ‘* you and me are no very like 
classfellows ; but I like a laddie that has 
some spirit and stands up for hisrights. Of 
course you come from the country ; but first 
come here, my boy, before you answer any 
questions, and let me see that knock on your 
head.” 

“‘T had nae intention of answering any 
questions ; and I can take care of myself,” 
answered Colin, hanging back and declining 
the invitation. The stranger, however, only 
smiled, stretched out his long arm, and drew 
the boy towards him. And certainly he had 
received a cut on the head which required to 
be attended to. Reluctant as he was, the lad 
was too shy to make any active resistance, 
even if he had possessed moral courage enough 
to oppose successfully the will of a man so 
much older than himself. He submitted to 
have the cut bathed and plastered up, which 
his new friend did with the utmost tender- 
ness, delivering a slow and lengthy address 
all the while over his head. When the oper- 
ation was over, Colin was more and more per- 
= what to do with his visitor; though a 

ittle faint after his fight and excitement, he 

was still well enough to be very hungry, but 
the idea of asking this unknown friend to 
share his dinner did not occur to him. He 
had never done anything beyond launching 
the boat, or mounting the horses on his own 
responsibility before, and he could not tell 
what Mrs. Fergus would think of his wound 
or his visitor. Altogether Colin was highly 
perplexed and not over civil, and sat down 
upon the edge of a chair facing the intruder 
with an expression of countenance very plainly 
intimating that he thought him much in the 
way. 

But the stranger was much above any con- 
sideration of Colin’s countenance. He was 


** You'll have to stoop when | 
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very tall, as we have said, very gaunt and 
‘meagre, with a long, pale face surmounted 
iby black locks, thin and dishevelled. He 
had a black beard, too—a thing much less 
common at that time than now—which in- 
creased his general aspect of dishevelment. 
His eyes were large, and looked larger from 
the great sockets hollowed out by something 
more than years, from which they looked out 
as from two pale caverns ; and, with all this 
gauntness of aspect, his smile, when he smiled, 
which was seldom, threw a wonderful light 
over his face, and reminded Colin somehow, 
he could not tell how, of the sudden gleam of 
the sun over the Holy Loch when the clouds 
were at the darkest, and melted the boy’s 
heart in spite of himself. 

‘¢ T was saying we were not very like clags- 
fellows,’’ said the stranger ; ‘‘ that’s a queer 
feature in our Scotch colleges; there’s you, 
a great deal too young, and me a great deal 
too old ; and here we meet for the same pur- 
pose, to learn two dead languages and some 
sciences that are only half living ; and that’s 
the only way for either you or me to get our- 
selves made ministers. The English system’s 
an awful deal better, I’m meaning in theory 
—as for the practice, that’s neither here nor 
there. Nothing’s right in practice. It’s a 
great thing to havea right idea.at the bottom 
if you can.”’ 

‘¢ Are you to be a minister?” said Colin, 
not well knowing what to say. 

‘‘ When I was like you I thought so,”’ said 
his new friend ; ‘‘ it’s a long time since then; 
but, when I get a good grip of an idea, it’s 
no’ easy to get it out of my head again. This 
is my second session only, for all that,” he 
said, after a momentary pause; ‘‘ many a 
thing I little thought of has stood in my way. 
I’m little further on than you, though I sup- 
pose I’m twice your age ; but to be sure you 
are far too young for the college ; that’s what 
the Greek professor in Edinburgh is aye hav- 
ering about ; he might turn to the other side 
of the question if he knew me.”’ And the 
stranger interrupted his own monologue to 
give vent to a long-drawn breath, by way of 
a sigh, which agitated the atmosphere in Co- 
lin’s little room, as if it had been a sudden 
breeze. 

‘“‘ Mr. Hardie’s son was only thirteen when 
he went to the college; and that’s two years 
younger than me,” said Colin, with some 
indignation. The lad heard a sound, as of 
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knives and plates, outside, and pricked up 
his cars. He was hungry, and his strange 
visitor seemed rooted upon his hard, rush- 
bottomed chair. But, just as Colin’s mind 
was framing this thought, his companion 
suddenly gathered himself up, rising in 
folds, as if there was never to be an end of 
him. 

‘‘ You want your dinner?’’ he said ; ‘* come 
with me, it will do you good. What you 
were to have will keep till to-morrow ; tell 
the decent woman so, and come with me. 
I’m poor, but you shall have samething you 
can eat, arid I’ll show you what to do when 
you are tired of her provisions; so come 
along.” 

‘¢T would rather stay at home,’’ said Co- 
lin ; ‘I don’t know you; I don’t know even 
your name,” he added a minute after, feel- 
ing that he was about to yield to the strong 
influence which was upon him, and doing 
what he could to save himself. 

“‘ My name’s Lauderdale ; that’s easy set- 
tled,’’ said the stranger; ‘tell the honest 
woman; what’s her name?—I'll do it for you. 
Mrs. Fergus, my young friend here is going 
to dinner with me. He’ll be back by and 
by to his studies; and, in the mean time,”’ 
said Colin’s self-constituted guardian, put- 
ting the lad before him and pausing in the 
passage to speak to the widow, who regarded 
his great height and strange appearance with 
a little curiosity, ‘‘ take you charge of his 
gown; put it up the chimney, or give it a 
good wash out with soap and soda; it’s too 
grand for Glasgow College; the sooner it 
comes to be like this,” said the gigantic 
visitor, holding up his own, which was of a 
dingy port-wine color, *‘the better for the 
boy.” 4 4“ 

And then Colin found himself again walk- 
ing along the Glasgow streets, in the murky, 
early twilight of that November afternoon, 
with this strange, unknown figure which was 
leading him he knew not whither. Was it 
a good or a bad angel which had thus taken 
possession of the fresh life and unoccupied 
mind? Colin could not resist the fascination 
which was half dislike and half admiration. 
Iie went along quietly by the side of the tall 
student, who kept delivering over his head 
that flood of monotonous talk: The boy 
grew interested even in the talk before they 
had gone far, and went on, a little anxious 
about his dinner, but still more curious con- 
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| cerning the companion with whom fate had 
provided him so soon. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘‘ No that I mean to say I believe in fate,”’ 
said Lauderdale, when they had finished their 
meal ; ‘‘ though there is little doubt in my 
mind that what happens is ordained. [ 
couldna tell why, for my part, though I 
believe in the fact—for most things in life 
come to nothing, and the grandest train of 
causes produce nae effect whatever ; that’s 
my experience. Indeed, it’s often a wonder 
to me,’’ said the homely philosopher, who 
was not addressing himself particularly to 
Colin, ‘* what the Almighty took the trouble 
to make man for at a’. He’s a poor creature 
at the best, and gives an awfu’ deal of trouble 
for very little good. Considering all things, 
I’m of opinion that we’re little better than 
an experiment,—and very likely we’ve been 
greatly improved upon in mair recent crea- 
tions. Are you pleased with your dinner? 
You’re young now, and canna’ have much 
standing against you in the great books. 
Do you ever think, laddie, of what you mean 
to be?” ' 

‘“‘T mean to be a minister,’’ said Colin, 
with a furious blush. His thoughts on the 
subject, if he could but have expressed them, 
were magnificent enough, but nothing was 
more impossible to the shy country lad than 
to explain the ambition which glowed in 
his eager, visionary mind. He would have 
sacrificed a finger at any time, rather than 
talk of the vague but splendid intentions 
which were fermenting secretly in absolute 
silence within his reserved Scotch bosom. 
His new friend looked with a little curiosity 
at the subdued brightness of the boy’s eyes, 
which spoke more emphatically than his 
words. 

‘‘They a’ mean to be ministers,’ said 
Lauderdale, in his reflective way ; “‘ half of 
them would do far better to be cobblers ; but 
nae fool could ever be persuaded. As for 
you, I think there’s something in you, or I 
wouldna have fashed my head about you and 
your gown. You’ve got a fair start, and 


nae drawbacks. I would like to see you go 
straight forward, and be good for something 
in your generation. You needna look glum 
at me; I'll never be good for much mysel’. 
You sce L’ve learned to be fond of talking,” 





he said, philosophically ; ‘and a man that 
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takes up that line early in life seldom comes 
to much good; though I grant you there’s 
exceptions, like Macaulay, for example. I 
was just entered at college, when my father 
died,’’ he continued, falling into a historical 
strain. ‘I was only a laddie like yoursel’, 
but I had to give up that thought, and work 
to help the rest. Now they are all scattered, 
and my mother dead, and I’m my own mas- 
ter. No that I’m much the better for that ; 
but, you see, after I got this situation— ”’ 

‘¢ What situation?’’ said Colin, quickly. 

‘Oh, an honorable occupation,” said his 
tall friend, with a gradually brightening 
smile. ‘‘ There’s ane of the same trade men- 
tioned with commendation in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Him and St. Paul were great 
friends. But you see I’m free for the most 
part of the day; and, it being a fixed idea 
in my mind that I was to go to the college 
some time or other, it was but natural that 
I should enter mysel’ as soon as I was able. 
I may go forward, and I may not; it de- 
pends on the world more than on me. So 
your name’s Colin Campbell ?—the same as 
Sir Colin ; but if you’re t6 be a minister, you 
can never be anything mair than a minister. 
In any other line of life a lad can rise if he 
likes, but there’s nae promotion possible to 

# minister. If I were you and fifteen, I 
would choose another trade.”’ 

To this Colin answered nothing; the sug- 
gestion staggered him considerably, and he 
was not prepared with anything to say. He 
looked round the shabby room, and watched 
the shabby tavern-waiter carrying his dinner 
to some other customer; and Colin’s new 
unaccustomed eyes saw something imposing 
even in the aspect of this poor place. He 
thought of the great world which seemed to 
surge outside in a ceaseless roar, coming and 
going—the world in which all sorts of hon- 
ors and powers seemed to go begging, seek- 
ing owners worthy to possess them; and he 
was pursuing this splendid chain of possi- 
bilities, when Lauderdale resumed his mono- 
logue :— 

‘‘The Kirk’s in a queer kind of condition 
a’thegither,”’ said the tall student, ‘* so are 
most Kirks. Whenever you hit upon a man 
that kens what he wants, all’s well; but 
that happens seldom. It’s no my case for 
one. And as for you, you’re no at the age 
to trouble your head about doctrine. You’re 


know your privileges; you believe every- 
thing you’ve been brought up to believe, and 
are far more sure in your own mind what’s 
false and what’s true than a college of doc- 
tors. I would rather be you than a’ the 
philosophers in the world.” 

‘I’m no a fool to believe everything,” 
said Colin, angrily rousing himself up from 
his dreams. 

‘‘ No,” said his companion, ‘far from a 
fool ; it’s true wisdom, if you could but keep 
it. But the present temper of the world,” 
said the philosopher, calmly, ‘‘ is to conclude 
that there’s nothing a’thegither false, and 
few things particularly true. When you’re 
tired of the dinners in Donaldson’s Land,” 
he continued, without any change of tone, 
‘*and from the looks of the honest woman I 
would not say much for the cookery, you can 
come and get your dinner here. In the mean 
time, I’ll take ye up to Buchanan Street, if 
you like. It’s five o'clock, and the shop- 
windows are lighted by this time. I’m very 
fond of the lights in the shop-windows my- 
sel’, When I’ve been a poor laddie about 
the streets, tli lights aye looked friendly, 
which is moté than the folk within do when 
you’venosiller. Come along; it’s no trouble 
to me, and I like to have somebody to talk 
to,’’ said Lauderdale. 

Colin got up very reluctantly, feeling him- 
self unable to resist the strange personal fas- - 
cination thus exercised over him. The idea 
of being only somebody to talk to mortified 
the boy’s pride, but he could not shake him- 
self free from the influence which had taken 
possession of him. He was only fifteen, and 
his companion was thirty ; and the shy coun- 
try lad had no power to enfranchise himself. 
He went after the tall figure into the street 
with very mingled feelings. The stream of 
talk, which kept flowing on above him, stim- 
ulated Colin’s mind into the most vigorous 
action. Such talk was not incomprehensible 
to a boy who had been trained at Ramore ; 
but the philosphers of the Holy Loch were 
orthodox, and this specimen of impartial 
thoughtfulness roused all the fire of youthful 
polemics in Colin’s bosom. He set down his 
companion unhesitatingly, of course, as a 
‘* sceptic,’’ perhaps an infidel; and was al- 
most longing to rush in upon him, with arbi- 
trary boyish zeal and disdain, to make an end 
on the spot of his mistaken opinions. As for 





@ young prince at your years—you don’t 


Colin himself, he was very sure of everything, 
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as was natural to his years, and had never 
entertained any doubts that the Shorter Cate- 
chism was as infallible a standard of truth 
as it was a terrible infliction upon the youth- 
ful memory. Colin went along the murky 
streets, by his companion’s side, thinking 
within bimeelf that, perhaps, his own better 
arguments and higher reason might convert 
this mistaken man, and so listened to him 
eagerly as they proceeded together along the 
long line of the Trongate, much excited by 
his own intentions, and feeling somehow, in 
his boyish heart, that this universal stimula- 
tion of everything, within and without, was 
a real beginning of life. For everything was 
new to the country boy, who had never in 
his life before been out of doors at night any- 
where, save in the silent country roads, 
through darkness lighted by the moon, or, 
when there was no moon, by the pale glim- 
mer of the loch. Now his eyes were dazzled 
by the lights, and all his senses kept in ex- 
ercise by the necessity of holding his own 
way, and resisting the pressure of the human 
current which flowed past him ; while Lau- 
derdale kept talking of a dmndred things 
which were opposed to the belief of the lad, 
and which, amid all this unaccustomed hub- 
bub, be had to listen to with all his might 
lest he should lose the thread of the argu- 
ment—a loose thread enough, certainly, but 
still with some coherence and connection. 
All this made Colin’s heart thrill with a 
warmer consciousness of life. He was only 
in Glasgow, among floods of dusky craftsmen 
going home from their work; but it appeared 
to his young eyes that he had suddenly fallen 
upon the most frequented ways of life and 
into the heart of the vast world. 

‘* I’m fond of a walk in the Trongate my- 
sel’, especially when the lamps are lighted,”’ 
said Lauderdale ; ‘‘ I never heard of a philos- 
opher but was. No that I am a philosopher, 
but— It’s here ye sce the real aspect of 
human aflairs. Here, take the shop-windows, 
or take the passengers, there’s little to be 
seen but what's necessary to life; but yon- 
der,’’ said the reflective student, pointing 
over Colin's head to the street they were ap- 
proaching, ‘* there’s nothing but luxury. We 
spend a great deal of siller in Glasgow—we’re 
terrible rich, some of us, and like the best of 
everything—but there’s no 80 much difference 
as you would think. I have no pleasure in 
this side of wealth for my part ; there’s an 





awful suggestion of eating and drinking in 
everything about here. Even the grand fur- 
niture and the pictures have a kind of haze 
about them, as if ye could only see them 
through a dinner. I don’t pretend to have 
any knowledge for my own part of rich men’s 
feasts ; but it’s no pleasant to think that 
Genius and Art, no to speak of a great deal 
of skilful workmanship, should be all subser- 
vient to a man’s pleasure in his dinner, and 
that that’s what they’re here for. Hallo, 
laddie, I thought you had no friends in Glas- 
gow? there’s somebody yonder waving their 
hands to you. What do you hang back for? 
It’s a lady in a carriage. Have you no re- 
spect for yoursel’ that you’re so slow to an- 
swer?’’ cried Colin’s monitor, indignantly. 
Colin would gladly have sunk through the 
pavement, or darted up a friendly dark alley 
which presented itself close by, but such an 
escape was not possible. It was Lady Frank- 
land who was making signals to him out of 
the carriage-window ; and in all his awk- 
wardness, he was obliged to obey them. 

As for Lauderdale, whose curiosity was con- 
siderably excited, he betook himself to the 
window of a printshop‘to await his protégé, 
not without some surprise in his mind. He 
knew pretty nearly as much about Colin by 
this time as the boy himeelf did, though Co-, 
lin was quite unaware of having opened up 
his personal history to his new friend ; but 
he had heard nothing about young Frank- 
land, that being an episode in his life of 
which the country lad was not proud. Lau- 
derdale stood at the printshop window with 
@ curious kind of half-pathetic egotism min- 
gling with his kindly observation. No fair 
vision of women ever gleamed across his firma- 
ment. He was just about shaking hands 
with youth, and no lady’s face had ever bent 
over him like a star out of the firmament, as 
the gracious countenance of the English lady 
was just then bending over the farmer’s son 
from Ramore. ‘ It’s maybe the duchess,”’ 
said Lauderdale to himself, thinking of the 
natural feudal princess of the lochs ; and he 
looked with greater interest still, withdrawn 
out of hearing, but near enough to see all 
that passed. Colin for his part did not know 
in the least what to say or todo. He stood 


before the carriage looking sulky in the ex- 
cess of his embarrassment, and did not even 
take off his cap to salute the lady, as coun- 
try politeness and his anxious mother had 
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taught him. And, to aggravate the matter, 
there was a bewildering little girl in the car- 


riage with Lady Frankland—a creature with. 


glorious curls over her shoulders, and a won- 
derful perfection of juvenile toilette, which 
somehow dazzled Colin’s unused and ignorant 
eyes. In the midst of his awkwardness it oc- 
curred to the boy to note this little lady’s 
dress, whith was a strange thing enough for 
him, who did not know one article of femi- 
nine attire from another. It was not her 
beauty so much as the delicacy of all her lit- 
tle equipments which amazed Colin, and pre- 
vented him from hearing what Lady Frank- 
land had to say. 

‘*So you have gone to the university?” 
said that gracious lady. ‘‘ You are ever so 
much further advanced than Harry, who is 
only a schoolboy as yet: but the Scotch are 
so clever. You will be glad to hear that dear 
Harry is quite well, and enjoying himself 
very much at Eton,”’ continued Harry’s 
mother, who meant to be very kind to the 
boy who had saved her son’s life. Now the 
very name of Harry Frankland had, he could 
not have told how, a certain exasperating ef- 
fect upon Colin. He said nothing in answer 
to the gracious intelligence, but unconsciously 
gave a little frown of natural gpposition, 
which Lady Frankland’s eyes were not suffi- 
ciently interested to see. 

‘* He doesn’t eare for Harry, aunt,” said 
the miniature woman by Lady Frankland’s 
side, darting out of the dusky twilight a sud- 
den flash of perception, under which Colin 
stood convicted. She was several years 
younger than he, but a world in advance of 
him in every other respect. A little amuse- 
ment and a little offence were in the voice, 
which seemed to Colin, with its high-bred 
accent and wonderful ‘* English,” like the 
voice of another kind of creature from any he 
had encountered before. Was she a little 


witch, to know what he was thinking? And 


then a little laugh of triumph rounded off the 
sentenee, and the unfortunate boy stood more 
speechless, more awkward, more incapable 
than before. 

‘¢ Nonsense,. Matty; when you know we 
owe Harry’s life to him,”’ said bland Lady 
Frankland. ‘* You must come and dine with 
us to-morrow ; indeed you must. Sir Thomas 
and [are both so anxious to know more of 
you. Sir Thomas would be so pleased to for- 
ward your views in any way ; but the Scotch 
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are so independent,”’ she said, with her most 
flattering smile. % Was that your tutor who 
was walking with you, that very tall man? 
I am sure we should be delighted to see him 
too. I suppose he is something in the uni- 
versity. Oh! here comes my husband. Sir 
Thomas this is—oh! Iam sure I beg your 
pardon ; I forgot your name—the dear, brave, 
excellent boy who saved Harry’s life.” 

Upon which Sir Thomas, coming out of one 
of the shops, in that radiance of cleanness 
and neatness, perfectly brushed whiskers, 
and fresh face, which distinguishes his class, 
shook hands heartily with the reluctant 
Colin. ' 

‘¢ To be sure, he must dine with us to-mor- 
row,’’ said the good-humored baronet, ‘* and 
bring his tutor if he likes; but I thought 
you had no tutors at the Scotch universities. 
I want to know what you’re about, and what 
your ideas are on a great many subjects, my 
fine fellow. Your father is tremendously 
proud, and so are you, I suppose; but he’s 
a capital specimen of a man, and I hope you 
allow that I have a right to recollect such an 
obligation. Good-by, my boy,” said Sir 
Thomas. ‘‘ Seven to-morrow—but I’ll prob- 
ably be at your college and see you in the 
morning. And mind you bring the tutor,” 
he eried, as the carriage drove off. Lady 
Frankland shed a perfect blaze of smiles upon 
Colin, as she waved her hand to him, and the 
creature with the curls on the cther side gave 
the boy a little nod in a friendly, condescend- 
ing way. He made a spring back into the 
shade the minute after, wonderfully glad to 
escape, but dazzled and excited in spite of 
himself; and, as he retired rapidly from the 
scene of this unexpected encounter, he came 
sharp up against Lauderdale, who was com- 
ing to meet him, with his curiosity largely 
excited. 

‘¢Tt was me he took for the tutor, I sup- 
pose ?’’ said the strange mentor who had thus 
taken possession of Colin; and the tall stu- 
dent laughed with a kind of quaint gratifica- 
tion. ‘And sol might have been if I had 
been bred up at Oxford or Cambridge,’’ he 
added, after a moment ; ‘‘ that is to say, if 
it had been my lot to have been bred up any- 
where ; but they've a grand system in these 
English universities. That was not the 
duke?” he said interrogatively, looking at 
Colin, whose blood of clansman boiled at the 
idea. 
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‘+ That the duke!’ exclaimed the boy with 
great disdain ; ‘‘ no more thanI am. It’s one 
of the English that are aye goming and mak- 
ing their jokes about the rain; as if anybody 
wanted them to come,’’ said Colin, with an 
outbreak of scorn; and thenthe boy remem- 
bered that Archie Candlish had just bought 
a house in expectation of such visitors, and 
stopped abruptly in full career. ‘* I suppose 
the English are awfu’ forid of grouse, or they 
wouldna’ come so far for two or three birds,”’ 
he continued, in a tone of milder sarcasm. 
But his companion was not to be 80 easily di- 
verted from his questions. 

‘* Grouse is a grand institution, and helps 
in the good government of this country,’’ said 
Lauderdale, ‘* and, through this country, of 
the world—which is a fine thought for a bit 
winged creature, if it had the sense to ken. 
Yon’s another world,’’ he said, after a little 
pause, ‘‘no Paradise to be sure, but some- 
thing as far removed from this as heaven it- 
self; farther, you might say, for there’s 
many ® poor man down below here that’s 
hovering on the edge of heaven. And how 
came you to have such grand friends?”’ 
’ asked the self-constituted guardian, stooping 
from his lofty height to look straight into 
Colin’s eyes. After a time he extracted the 
baldest narrative that ever was uttered by a 
hero ashamed of his prowess from the half- 
indignant boy, and managed to guess as 
clearly as the wonderful little lady in the 
carriage the nature of Colin’s sentiments 
towards the young antagonist and rival 
whom he had saved. 

‘‘T wouldna have let a dog drown,”’ said 
the aggrieved Colin ; ‘* there was nothing to 
make a work about. But you would have 
laughed to see that fellow, with his boots 
like a Jassie’s and feared to wet his feet. He 
could swim, though,’ added the boy, can- 
didly ; ‘* and I would like to beat him,” he 
said, after a moment: ‘I'd like to run races 
with him for something, and win the prize 
over his head.” 

This was all Colin permitted himself to 
say; but the vehement sentiment thus re- 
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called to his mind made him, for the moment, 
less attentive to Lauderdale, who, for his 
part, was considerably moved by his young 
companion's excitement. ‘I’m not going to 
see your fine friends,”’ he said, as he parted 
from the boy at the ‘ stairfoot ’’ which led 
to Colin’s lodging ; ‘* but there’s many a true 
word spoken in jest, and, my boy, you shall 
not want a tutor, though there’s no such 
thing in our Scotch colleges.”’ 

When he had said so much, hastily, as a 
man does who is conscious of having shown a 
little emotion in his words, Colin’s new friend 
went away, disappearing through the misty 
night, gaunt and lean as another Quixote. 
** T should like to have something to do with 
the making of a new life,’’ he said to him- 
self, muttering high up in the air over the 
ordinary passengers’ heads, as he mused on 
upon his way. And Colin and his story had 
struck the rock in the heart of the lonely 
man, and drawn forth fresh streams in that 
wilderness. He was more moved in his im- 
aginative, reflective soul, than he could have 
told any one, with, half-consciously to him- 
self, a sense of contrast, which was natural 
enough, considering all things, and which 
colored all his thoughts, more or less, for 
that night. 

As for Colin—naturally, too—he thought 
no more of Lauderdale, nor of his parting 
words, and found himself in no need of any 
tutor or guide, but fell asleep in the midst 
of his Greck, as was to be expected, .and 
dreamt of that creature with the curls nod- 
ding at him out of gorgeous lord mayor’s 
coaches, in endless procession: And it was 
with this wonderful little vision dancing 
about his fancy that the Scotch boy ended 
his first day at the university, knowing no 
more what was to come of it all than the 
saucy sparrow which woke him next morn- 
ing by loud chirping in the Glasgow dialect 
at his quaint little attic window. ‘The spar- 
row had his crumbs, and Colin had another 
exciting day before him, and went out quite 
calmly to lay his innocent hands upon the 
edge-tools which were to carve out his life. 
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From The Spectator. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S PET. 

Dr. Joun Brown, of Edinburgh, has one 
of the keenest eyes now open on our social 
world for a quality for which it is a great 
discredit to the English language that we 
have no individual name—naiveté. In all 
his writings, from his charming narrative of 
“Rab and his Friends,’ to his thoughtful 
essay on Arthur Hallam’s fresh and single- 
minded t'eology, he has always shown the 
same eager love of those bright and new and 
always instructive glimpses of the universe 
which are caught through sympathy with 
the swift, honest glances of inexperienced 
and, therefore, utterly disengaged simplicity. 
No other man has given us such a delightful 
insight into the moral naiveté of the lower 
animal world, — that world where moral 
qualities are first discernible in the germ,— 
and taught us to enjoy so keenly the quaint 
undress in which the dog, for instance, 
shows desires and emotions that in a more 
artificial form play a very large part in hu- 
man society. The ‘* genius for unexpected- 
ness’? which he admired so justly in ‘‘ Pe- 
ter,’’ the Skye puppy, is, indeed, one of the 
great charms of his own intellect. He makes 
us feel the world fresh again by discovering 
the first anticipations of our dull and con- 
ventional humanities in fres& minds and fresh 
species. The unaffected importance with 
which dogs regard their meals, the quaint 
pride with which they congratulate them- 
selves on their acuteness in understanding 


an order and executing it successfully, the: 


mischievous side-glances with which they 
watch the impression made by a forbidden 
trick, the frank jealousy and disgust with 
which they treat a rival, their pathetic loy- 
alty unto death to their masters, are all 
made charming in his pages as naif antici- 
pations of human nature. And he has the 
same genius for discovering the far higher 
naivetés of the same general kind amongst 
children, and has never done us a greater 
service than by turning the attention of the 
world, in the last number of the North Brit- 
ish Review (in an article which has been just 
republished*), to the exquisite humor and 
originality of Sir Walter Scott’s fascinating 
little friend, Marjorie Fleming.+ 


* By Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. | J’ 


, + [The article was reprinted in The Living Age, No. 
0:8.) 
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Marjorie Fleming was a little girl who 
died at seven years of age in the winter of 
1811, and who, in the last year of her life, 
kept childish journals and wrote letters that 
ought to be, for their wonderful picture of 
a genuine child’s fun and fire and forecasts 
of matured sweetness, a3 immortal as the 
works of her great admirer Sir Walter Scott. 
In all genuine children, where the bad gives 
any discernible forecast of the flower, and 
not merely reason to expect it, there is a 
primitiveness of thought and feeling which 
is, to the matured qualities even of the {nest 
mind, what the wild rose is to the garden 
rose,—something far more exquisitely fasei- 
nating by the singleness of impression pro+ 
duced,—by the very absence of those richer 
forms and colors which‘culture brings. But, 
usually, there is also a want of fire, though 
not of vividness, in such early anticipations 
of character, a want which robs the picture 
of its interest to all except thorough-going 
children-worshippers. There was not this 
in little Marjorie, who, besides having all 
the fun, the delight in mischief, the caprice, 
the love of influence, which such brilliant 
little women have often possessed, had an 
indescribable fire of her own which, in com- 
bination with her humor and her sweetness, 
was quite enough to rivet the chains on 
Scott’s impressible genius and tender heart. 
No such striking picture has ever been drawn 
of the great novelist as that of Scott carrying 
off the little woman through the snow from 
her aunt’s house in Edinburgh, wrapped, 
like a little lamb, in the corner of his shep- 
herd’s plaid, to his own house, and then 
saying his nonsense-lesson dutifully to her 
as he stood before her like a sheepish sehool- 
boy, with his hands behind him :— 


= 
‘© Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven? 
Alibi, crackaby, ten and cleven ; 
Pin, pan, musky dan ; 
Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 
Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 
You, are, out.’ 


He pretended to great difficulty, and she re- 
buked him with most comical gravity, treat- 
ing him as a child. He used to tay that 
when he came to Alibi, Crackaby, he broke 
down, and Pin-Pan, Musky-Dan, ‘iweedle- 
um, ‘l'woddle-um made him roar wit laugh- 
ter. He said Musky-Dan especially was be- 
ond endurance, inging up an [:ishman 
and his hat fresh fiom the Spice Islands 
and odoriferous Ind; she getting quite bitter 
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im her displeasure at his ill-behavior and stu- , 
pidness. Then he would read ballads to her | 
in his own glorious way, the two getting wild | 
with excitement over ‘ Gil Morrice’ or the | 
‘Baron of Smailholm;’ and he would take | 
her on his knee, and make her repeat Con- 
stance’s speeches in ‘ King John,’ till he | 
swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill. . . . 
Scott used to say that he was amazed at her 
power over him, saying to Mrs. Keith, “She’s 
the most extraordinary creature I ever met 
with, and her repeating of Shakspeare over- 
powers me as nothing else does.’ ”’ 

What was the secret of this great fascina- 
tion? Principally, we think,—though in a 
very much higher and richer region, of 
course,—exactly that which also constituted 
the secret of Scott’s passion for the noblest 
amongst the lower animals,—the charm of 
that excessive naturalness, that naked sim- 
plicity, with which the highest feelings, and 
deepest intuitions, and richest humor of in- 
tellectual life, dawn on us in the crystal sur- 
face of a mind only just emerging from un- 
consciousness, utterly incapable therefore of 
any of the complexities of experience, and 
yet with fire enough to anticipate in strength 
and intensity of apprehension the feelings 
and perceptions of maturity. What an ex- 


quisite childish anticipation of all womanly 
delights is there in that bit of diary written 
at six years of age at Braehead! 


“The day of my existence here has been 
delightful and enchanting. On Saturday I 
expected no less than three well-made Bucks 
the names of whom is here advertised. Mr. 
George Crakey [Craigie] and William Keeth 
and Jn. Keith—the first is the funniest of 
every one of them. Mr. Crakey and 1 
walked to Crakeyhall hand in hand in In- 
nocence and matitation [meditation] sweet 
thinking on the kind love which flows in 
our tender-hearted mind which is overflow- 
ing with majestic pleasure no one was ever 
80 polite to me in the hole state of my ex- 
istence. Mr. Crakey you must know is a 
great Buck and pretty good-looking. Iam 
at Ravelston enjoying nature’s fresh air. 
The birds are singing sweetly—the calf doth 
frisk and nature shows her glorious face. 
‘ . I walked to that delightful place 
Crakeyhall with a delightful young man be- 
loved by all his friends especially by me his 
loveress, but I must not talk any more about 
him for Isa said it is not proper for to speak 
of gentalmen but I will never forget him.’’ 


Of course, part of the enjoyment we take 
in this is derived from the humorous con- 





Arast, of which Marjorie was entirely un- 
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conscious, between the little ‘‘ loveress’s ’’ 
frankly confessed delight in her fancied con- 
quest, and the form in which she would 
have confided to herself the same sentiments 
at a somewhat riper age. But that is only 
a part of the charm. The piquancy of the 
passage lies chiefly in the clear dawn of that - 
feminine love for the luxury of tranquil emo- 
tion and gratified dignity which speaks in 
the confession of walking ‘‘ hand in hand 
in innocence and matitation, sweet thinking 
on the kind love which flows in our tender- 
hearted mind, which is overflowing with 
majestic pleasure,” and in the tender com- 
placency with which the child admits its 
primcipal source, ‘* no one was ever 80 polite 
to me in the hole state of my existence.”’ 
Yet no woman could have expressed the 
brimming serenity of sweet sensations 80 
happily ; for any woman who had tried to 
express it at all would have allowed a shy- 
ness or a consciousness to mingle with it 
that would have destroyed all the exquisite 
singleness of this loveress’s ‘‘ majestic pleas- 
ure.” 

The naiveté of Marjorie’s humor is at least 
second amongst her fascinations. There is 
the charm in it of a child’s fresh thought 
boldly placed in juxtaposition with the dusty 
old world’s used-up ideas, and quite con- 
scious of the cont®™st. She had been taught 
to believe in the * divil,’’ and writes pretty 
freely about him, but he has only three posi- 
tive attributes to her playful imagination ; 
he invented medicine, especially ‘‘ sina tea,” 
and the multiplication-table, with both of 
which happy conceptions he did not cease to 
torment even her; while he held in reserve 
the greatest terror of all, with which in old 
times he had nearly worn out the piety of 
Job—* boils.”” ‘* I am very glad,”’ she says, 
*« that Satan has not given me boils and many 
other misfortunes. In the holy bible these 
words are written that the Devil goes like a 
roaring lyon in search of his pray but the 
lord lets us escape from him but we do not 
strive with his awfull Spirit . . . to-day I 
pronounced a word which should never come 
out of a lady’s lips it was that I called John 
a Impudent Bitch. I will tell you what I 
think made me in so bad a humor was, I got 
1 or 2 cups of that bad, bad sina tea.to day.”’ 
She is evidently not quite sure whether Job 
would have succeeded in resisting Satan if his 
boils had been complicated by multiplication- 
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table and ‘sina tea,’’ for she says, in con- 
feesing how il! she had behaved, ‘ It was the 
very same devil that tempted Job that tempt- 
ed me [am sure but he resisted Satan though 
he had boils and many many other misfor- 
tunes which I have escaped. . . . [am now 
going to tell you the horible and wretched 
plaege that my multiplication gives me you 
can’t conceive it, the most devilsh thing is 8 
times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what nature itself 
can’t endure.”? Marjorie probably held that 
Satan had interposed a preternatural intellec- 
tual difficulty in the 8 and the 7 lines of the 
multiplication-table for the special trial of 
children’s tempers, and with perfectly correct 
intellectual instinct, as well as true humor, 
she did pitch on the most difficult efforts of 
memory which the decimal system requires 
of children. For ourselves, we always held 
7 times 9 the peculiarly ‘ devilish ”’ point 
which “ nature itself can’t endure,’’ though 
at Marjorie’s age we could certainly never 
have expressed the feeling so eloquently. In- 
deed, the child had, no doubt, a keen sense 


of humor in attributing 7 times 7 to the 


agency of the same devil who invented boils. 


She thought the multiplication-table, as a 
whole, a sort of intelleetual eruption of de- 


moniacal origin, even though, like the boils, 


it might be turned to some good purpose to 
be revealed hereafter.’’ But Marjorie’s high- 


est feat of humor is the epitaph on the three 


turkeys destroyed by rats, and the feelings 
of their bereaved parent. The tenderncss 


and solicitude with which she fitst delineates 


the desolate parent’s feelings, and then the 


extraordinary evidence which she suddenly 
gives of the bird’s patience and resignation, 
forms an exquisite combination of childish 
nonsense with social irony. Only a child 
who had a clear sense of the fun in suppos- 
ing that oaths are a sign of profound grief 
could, even when solicited by ‘a promising 
rhyme, have venture to praise the turkey- 
hen for not swearing at her loss :— 


‘* Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
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But she was more than usual calm ' 
She did not give a single dam !”’ 

This stroke of humor is peculiarly happy 
with regard to a turkey ; for certainly no en- 
raged bird does swear so dreadfully and inar- 
ticulately, till its throat is on fire with oaths, 
as the turkey-cock, and Marjorie had previ- 
ously experienced its deficiencies of temper, 
for in another part of her journal, she had 
registered, with the same naif humor, ‘‘ A 
young turkie of two or three months old, 
would you believe it? the father broke its 
leg and he killed another! J think he ought 
to be transported or hanged.” This is a de- 
lightful instance of the child’s humor, which 
consists in applying gravely thoughts large 
enough for, and gathered from, the great hu- 
man world to the little scale of her own child- 
ish interests, half knowing, and half uncon- 
scious of, the grotesqueness of effect produced. 
A turkey expiating its crimes on the scaffold, 
or transported for life for aggravated assault 


and turkey-slaughter, was an idea the droll- 


ery of which was probably only half visible 
to her. All her moral sentiments are at once 
applied to the animal world. She is horrified 
at our summary method of keeping down the 
canineand feline populations. ‘‘I think it is 
shocking to think that the dog and cat should 
bear them, and they are drowned afterall. I 
would rather have a man-dog than a woman- 
dog, because they do not bear like woman- 
dogs; it is a hard case—it is shocking.”’ 
But, after all, that which gives its charm 
to all this childish nonsense and humor and 
tenderness, and which fascinated Sir Walter 
Scott, is the wonderful ardor with which the 
child stretched her sympathies into states of 
mind she could only have half understood, - 
and beautified them, even while she gave . 
them a simplicity that was alien to them, by 
making them childlike. When she repeats 
the part of Constance, in ‘* King John,’” till 
Scott cannot repress his sobs, and writes home 
such letters as the following, there is, to us, 
an inexpressible pathos involved in the mere 
















And now this world forever leaved, 

Their father and their mothers too, 

Will sigh and weep as well as you, 
Mourning for their offspring fair, 

Whom they did nurse with tender care, 
Indeed the rats their bones have cranch’d. 
Tuto eternity are they laanch’d ; 

Their graceful forms and pretty eyes, 
Their fellow-fowls did not despise, 

A direful death indeed they had, 
That would put any parent mad, 


effort of a little child to enter into the heart 
of such feelings.as those of which she touiehes 
the chords: ‘* My dear little Mama,—I was 
truly happy to hear that you were all well. 
. . « I will write to you as often [ can; but 
Iam afraid not every week. I long for you’ 
with the longings of a child to embrace you—to... 
fold you in my arms. I respect you with all . 
the respect due toa mother. You don’t know 
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how Ilove you. So I shall remain, your loving 
child—M. Fiemme.” 

And it is not only in personal relations that 
there is this touching, but perfectly unaffected, 
sympathy with thoughts and feelings stretch- 
ing away far out of her reach. When she 
says, ‘‘the birds are singing sweetly,—the 
calf doth frisk and nature shows her glorious 
face,’?—and again, ‘I came here, as I 
thought, to enjoy nature’s delightful breath, 
it is sweeter than a fial of rose-oil, but alas ! 
my hopes are disappointed, it is always spit- 
tring, but I often get a blink, and then I am 
happy ;” or,— 

* The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 

And makes us like for to be living!” 


or again, ‘I love to walk in lonely solitude 
and leave the bustel of the noisy town behind 
me, and while I look on nothing but what 
strike the eye with sights of bliss, I think 
myself transported far beyond the reach of 
the wickedésons of men,’’—there is an effort 
in the fiery little soul to share the ‘ lonely 
rapture of lonely minds,’’ and a real forecast 
of meditative joy, which blends the white 
loveliness of childhood with the sweetness 
and passion and faith of maturer years. No 
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wonder Sir Walter Scott’s heart and intellect 
were alike fascinated by such a union of all 
the characteristic beauty of the bud with half 
the fragrance and harmony of the flower. She 
was not such a mere child of nature as W ords- 
worth loved to delineate :— 
‘© Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 

The child, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain.’’ 
She had as much in her of love for man as of 
love for nature ; she had the simple pleasure 
in admiration, a wealth of generous love and 
sympathy which is rare even among women, 
all the tender mischief and simple trust of a 
little child, and yet combined these with a 
genuine passion for musing on the beauty of 
the earth and sky. [t is a marvellous lesson 
on that nearness of God to children,—and to 
real, happy, mischievous children, not saintly 
apologies for children,—which is usually so 
common and so empty a phrase on our lips, 
because we try to interpret it as denying hu- 
man fuibles to children, instead of as attrib- 
uting to them fresh and searching glimpses 
into a world far beyond and above themselves. 





Compte-rendu de la Conference internationale 
reunie a Geneve les 26, 27, 28 et 29 Octobre, 
1863, pour etudier les Moyens de pourvoir a 
UIasuffisance du Service sanitaire dans les 
Armeesen Campagne. (Genéve.) 

ApouT a year ago -a book was published at 
Geneva under the title of ‘* Un Souvenir de Sol- 
ferino.’? Its author was a Swiss gentleman, M. 
Henry Dunant, who had been present at the 
battle of Solferino, and had been terribly struck 
with the utterly insufficient means for the relief 
of the wounded. Ife himself had done as much 
as one individual could do, watching beside the 
men’s sick-beds, pr viding them with such little 
luxuries as he could obtain, and, in short, put- 
ting his shoulder manfully to the wheel. But, 
of course, before such a mass of human misery 
ene man’s efforts are like a drop in the ocean ; 
and M. Dunant determined to see if something 
could not be done to prevent the recurrence of 
the scenes he had witnessed. His book was able 
and cloquent, and produced, as it deserved to 
produce, seme sensation, ‘The ** Socists gene- 


voise d’Uiilits publique’’ took the matter up, 
and convened a meeting of representatives 
from the various countries of Europe to examine 
into the feasibility of organizing some system for 
the better treatment of the sick and wounded of 





an army in the ficld. The association, consisting 
of delegates from the principal states of Europe,* 
met at Geneva in the month of October last ; and 
the volume before us contains an account of the 
debates, together with the resolutions finally 
adopted. ‘I'hese resolutions are embodied in ten 
articles, the substance of which is, that in every 
country a committee should be established for 
the purpose of seeing to the sanitary condition of 
the army. In time of war this committee should 
enlist and support volunteer nurses and hospital 
attendants, and endeavor by all means in_ its 
power to allevidte the sufferings of the wounded. 
This is scarcely the place to examine the practi- 
cability of the suggestions made at the various 
meetings. One or two of the members themselves 
expressed doubts on the subject. We can only 
refer those of our readers who take an interest in 
this most important matter to the report, and at 
the same time express a hope that M. Dunant’s 
labors and those of the association will not have 
proved fruitless, 

* The representatives of England were Dr. Ruth- 
erford, Deputy Inspector-General cf Llospitals, de- 
puted by Lord do Grey, aad Ripa, the Seevetary of 
State for War, and Mr. Mackensie, the British Con- 
sul at Geneva. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MISS INGELOW’S POEMS.* 


Tue most cynical readers of this volume 
will allow that Miss Ingelow is a very clever 
young lady, with a great talent for writing 
verses. More enthusiastic critics may perhaps 
be found who will go so far as to assert that 
Miss Ingclow is ‘* the coming woman” of 
the realizs of rhyme. Without venturing 
upon 60 definite a prophecy as to the fature, 
we are prepared to say that the poems before 
us are of very great promise indeed. The 
writcr has, among other requisites for poeti- 
cal composition, the gift of clear, strong, and 
simple language ; and she has one great gift 
for a poetess, in that she has something to 
say. Most of the separate pieces in the ‘vol- 
ume show a very defined purpose closely kept 
in view. In one instance, a not unpardona- 
ble personal enthusiasm has carried Miss In- 
gelow’s judgment off its balance, and betrayed 
her into printing a wedding song in honor of 
the Princess of Wales which cannot be said 
to be worthy of publication, either for sense 
or sound. ‘This is the only case of absolutely 
bad taste to be found in the collection ; and 
when we have said that some few of the poems 
might have been improved by shortening, and 
that here and there some obscurity of lan- 
guage or arrangement requires clearing up 
for the fall comprehension of the thought, we 
have said all that can fairly be-said in “detrac- 
tion of Miss Ingelow’s merits as an accom- 
plished verse writer. The mechanism of the 
verses is, as might be expected, moulded un- 
mistakably upon the forms supplied by the 
greatest masters of the present day; and the 
trains of thought are inevitably tinged with 
the colors of the minds which have served 
the authoress as her poctical guides. Had 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and the Brownings 
never written, Miss Ingclow’s poetry, like 
that of many others, would have taken a dif- 
ferent form, and might have sounded in a dif- 
ferent key. Yet it is by no means devoid of 
originality, both in substance and shape. 
The great test of the strength of that origi- 
nality is to come. Will the power of Miss 
Ingelow’s verse ever be reflected in the at- 
tempts of successive aspirants to poetical 
honors ? The question is easicr to ask than 
to answer. 

We are tempted to say that Miss Ingelow’s 
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veree is not only strong but healthy. It is 
certainly not morbid. There is, indeed, a 
Charybdis of outrageous cheerfulness into 
which modern poetesses are capable of being 
swept if they steer clear of the Scylla of mor- 
bidity ; but Miss Ingelow is not too unmiti- 
gatedly content. She does not put herself 
forward either as a weeping or a laughing 
philosopher; and if is some indication of 
quiet poetical strength that she puts forward 
her own personality very little. She has 
touches of great sweetness and pathos, and 
her pictures show at once an accurate obser- 
vation of nature, a vivid and true imagina- 
tion, and a strong sympathy with the com+ 
mon interests of human life; but they do not 
force or court any immediate observation or 
curiosity as to the character or history of 
the painter. They are drawn from a good 
many and very various points of view, upon 
which Miss Ingelow can never have stood ex- 
eept in fancy; and it is satisfactory to find 
a rising authoress who can choose and ma- 
nipulate subjects from without, instead of de- 
voting herself to the art of minute introspec- 
tion so habitual among clever young women: 

The use of an antique dialect or spelling 
is always questionable. But the poem in 
which Miss Ingelow has adopted this fashion 
in a slight degree, for the sake of local color 
(‘* The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire, 1571°’), is full of imaginative power 
and energy. The story is told by an old wo- 
man whose daughter-in-law and grandcbil- 
dren had been drowned in the sudden flood 
of the Boston Level, caused by the rising of 
a high tide, bore, or eygre, of such force as 
to heap up the rivers and break the dams. It 
was the custom for the bells of Boston tower 
to be rung in a particular well-known peal, 
called ‘* The Brides of Enderby,’’ whenever 
any danger menaced the coast: They rang 
out in the midst of a fine summer sunset, 
when all the dairywomen were out in the 
level pastures milking the cows, and before 
they could know what it meant, the flood waa 
upon. them :— 
‘* So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 

‘The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet ; 

The feet had hardly time to flee 


Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


**Upon the roofe we sat that night, 








The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 
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I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the churgh tower, red and high— 
A lurid mark and dread to see ; 
And awsome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang ‘ Enderby.’ 


} 
; 
: 
i] 


‘* They rang the sailor lads to guide 
From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed ; 
And I—my sonne vas at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
‘Oh, come in life, or come in death ! 
Oh, lost ! my love, Elizabeth.’ 


** And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 


‘That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 
That = swept out the flocks to sea ; 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ! 
To manye more than myne and me ; 
But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife Elizabeth.’’ 


Mr. Tennyson has many followers in the 
idyllic style which he may be said first to 
have adapted to modern English life. A gem 
of musical song, a picture of exquisite beauty, 
a touch of wild pathos clothed in perfect 
words, often shines out all the more strongly 
when set in the framework of a little scene 
with no particular action, taken out of the 
unending drama of every-day existence. The 
contrast of homely simplicity is the best foil 
to the highly polished work of art. But it 
is not easy to write with perfect simplicity, 
and with that power the framer of a success- 
ful idyl must combine the judgment which 
will save his frame from an overload of length 
as well as of any other unnecessary quality. 
There are two specimens of the Tennyson- 
idyl in Miss Ingelow’s volume, both of great 
merit, but unequal in the degree of success 
they attain. One of them, entitled ‘‘ Broth- 
ers, and a Sermon,’’ is too long. Sermons 
not unfrequently are s0; and this sermon 
would Lave been better as a poem had its 
various topics been treated more briefly. 
Still, it displays a picturesque force and fer- 
vor which we should be glad to meet in the 
discourses of many preachers ; and it is some- 
thing to write a good sermon in earnest 
through the medium of blank verse. The 
other idyl, ‘* Supper at the Mill,” is a very 
pretty and quietly humorous illustration of 
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what a domestic idyl ought to be. The 

songs to which it is the frame show consider- 

able versatility of talent, and a quick musical 

ear. Here is one, sung by the miller’s old 
mother, which might have been written in 
memory of some one of the young officers who 
sailed in Sir John Franklin’s expedition to 
the Arctic regions. It is full of a subdued 
feminine sadness, while it is worked out with 
the clear pathos arising from power and dis- 
tinctness of imagination :— 


‘*When sparrows build, and the leaves break 
forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 
And the icy founts run free, 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 
And plunge, and sail in the sea. 


*©O my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 
I remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 


** Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To the ice-fields and the snow ; 

Thou wert sad, for thy love did naught avail, 
And the end I could not know. 

How could I tell I should love to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee anear ? 


‘* We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 

With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main, 

While the dark wrack drives o’erhead ; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 

But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee 
again 

When the sea gives up her dead.”’ 

The little grandchild is lulled to sleep by 
the singing, and the miller and his wife and 
mother draw their chairs round the table for 
supper, before the old lady finishes her jour- 
ney from market to her own farm. The 
whole poem is a very clear and true little 
picture. 

The poem called ‘ Reflections,’ where a 
young woodman falls in love with a maiden 
|with a milking-pail whose face he sees re- 
| flected in the meadow-pool, is as strong a re- 

minder of the manner of Wordsworth as the 
ion idyls are of Tennyson. The * Scholar 
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and Carpenter,” again, fuses the speculative 
style of Tennyson, as exemplified in his ‘* Two 
Voices,’’ with the narrative simplicity of 
Wordsworth’s ballads. Readers of the vol- 
ume will easily discover for themselves other 
instances where the study of the various au- 
thors we have specified above as Miss Inge- 
low’s favorite poets has modelled the form in 
which her thoughts have flowed into verse. 
But the thoughts are so genuinely her own, 
and they are the thoughts of so vigorous a fe- 
male mind, that the reflection of her poetical 
studies indicates rather a competently wide 
education in the music of language than any 
defect of originality. The authoress probably 
does not re@hire to be told how like the run 
of her lines is to the verse of the writers we 
have named. If she were-an elderly gentle- 
man, publishing at this time of day a poem 
upon Greece written in good sounding blank 
verse not unlike Rogers’s ‘ Italy,”’ and a 
lyric upon Titania where the dreamy sound 
sometimes ran away with the sense, with an 
assurance that they were composed by him, 
before Rogers wrote and before Shelley’s 
‘* Queen Mab ”’ was thought of, the question 
of originality would arise in a different shape. 
The question which in the present case does 
arise appears to us rather one for Mr. Tenny- 
son than for Miss Ingelow, or any other gifted 
young poet or poetess who may study and 
convert to his or her own use the delicate 
mechanism of Mr. Tennyson’s idy!lic poetry. 
If the truth and purity of the form he has 
applied to common topics has stamped itself 
80 clearly upon the impressible genius of his 
best scholars that they can write idyls only 
a degree less perfect than his own, is it not 


‘time for him to seek a new and a larger field 
of fame, in the choice and treatment ofa great 
heroic subject? The truer our reverence for 
the greatest English poet of the time, the 
more are we justified in earnestly pressing 
upon him the moral which his transatlantic 
rival and young ladies who sing suppose to 
lie embedded in the chronic repetition of the 
word Excelsior. 

A few words of kindly advice may not be 
ill bestowed upon an authoress of so much 
promise. One is, that neither the ‘* Wedding 
Song ”’ we have already spoken of, nor ‘* A 
Sea Song’’ on the occasion of ‘‘Old Albion’s ’’ 
refusal of the Greek crown for her sailor-boy 
Prince Alfred, indicates any special aptitude 
for shining as a courtly or political poetess. 
A second is, that the Homeric consecration 
of particular descriptive epithets to particular 
natural phenomena is a dangerous habit for 
modern poets. Thesea, for instance, ‘‘secthes”’ 
rather too frequently under a wide variety of 
circumstances through Miss Ingelow’s volume. 
Another dangerous affectation is the fondness 
for strengthening the point of a line by doub- 
ling the salient phrase. Undoubtedly there 
are cases in which a great deal is gained by 
knocking the nail twice upon the head, but 
the method of thus emphasizing is so easy 
that it should be very sparingly used. Its 
use should never be so notably frequent as to 
provoke observation. Such tricks of compo- 
sition will probably vanish with a maturer 
consciousness of the power which the writer 
of this volume undoubtedly possesses ; and 
we shall look forward with hope and pleasure 
to the publication in due time of other poems 
by Jean Ingelow. 








The Destruction of the American Carrying 
Trade. A Letter to Earl Russell, K.G. By 
Frederick Milnes Edge. Ridgway. Pp. 27. 


Mr. Epes tells us in this pamphlet what most 
men of any mercantile knowledge have ail along 
anticipated, that, in consequence of the depreda- 
tions of Confederate privateers, Federal commerce 
is suffering very much, ‘‘ merchant vessels being 
either laid up in Northern harbors or sold to 
foreign shipowners.’? The existence of these 
privateers, ‘* which will ina few more years go 


| far towards sweeping the commerce of the United 
| States from the ocean and transferring it into 
foreign bottoms,’’ he attributes solely to England; 
and, to prevent a worse thing coming upon us, 
he proposes ‘compensation for the logs of all 
Federal property captured or destroyed—for the 
interest of the capital invested in the vessels and 


in addition, for all and any injury accruing to 
their business interests from the depredations 
upon their shipping.’”’—Reader. 





< 


their cargoes—and, may be, a fair compensation, . 
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From The Spectator. 
A GUARDSMAN IN SECESSIA.* 


Havine three or four months of * leave,’’ 
—a commodity with which the officers of the 
Guards are abundantly supplied — Colonel 
Fremantle determined to spend the greater 
part of it in gratifying a wish he had formed 
tosee the aristocratic slave-owners in fighting 
trim. Originally, his sympathies, such as 
they were, leaned “ rather” to the North, 
but solely because he had the natural dislike 
of an Englishman to slavery. From this he 
was converted by the spectacle of gallantry 
and determination displayed by the South, 
especially as in contrast to that there was 
only ‘ foulish, bullying conduct’ on the other 
side. In this conversion there was more of 
sentiment than logic. Slavery becomes all 
the more formidable when upheld by great 
gallantry and determination ; and it does not 
become less an object of dislike to an honest 
man because the opponents of the South are 
painted as bullies and cowards. It is possi- 
ble to admire the bravery, resolution, and 
skill of the Southerners without admiring 
their cause ; but it was not possible to Culo- 
nel Fremantle. He may have had a natural 
dislike to slavery, but he evidently had a nat- 
ural liking, and this was the stronger feeling, 
for the pluck and energy of the slave-owners. 
As a Guardsman, he was bound to sympathize 
with an aristocracy, and the Southern slave- 
owners are an aristocracy, though in the worst 
form. To see these men and their soldiers 
and their ways, our author crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and traversed the Confederacy from end 
toend. It was a very commendable way of 
spending his time, and his friends were quite 
right in prevailing on him to publish his 
diary. 

With characteristic caution, as became a 
Queen’s officer, he entered Texas by way of 
Matamoras, having with him a Texan trader 
asacomrade and guide. Ife crossed the river, 
and came up with Duff's cavalry, ‘a group 
of Confederate officers seated round a fire, con- 
templating a tin of potatoes,” and dressed in 
“flannel shirts, very ancient trousers, jack- 
boots, with enormous spurs, and black felt 
hats, ornamented with the ‘lone star of 
Texas.’”? Among these gentry, the first 
thing he noticed was that one was a great 
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boaster, just as if he were a Northerner, 
The next, that one of this same boaster’s 
comrades — whose name we guess— was a 
murderer. He had a few days before crossed 
the Rio Grande, kidnapped what he called a 
** renegado,”’ that is, a Unionist, and deft him 
on the road; that is, had murdered hin! A 
very good beginning. Meeting General Bee, 
that soldier said he had not sanctioned ‘ the 
Mongomery affair,” that is, the murder; and 
soon after Colonel Fremantle actually stum- 
bled on the half-buried body of the murdered 
man, whose ** head and arms were above the 
ground.” The young Guardsman was rather 
struck by this sudden experience of Lynch 
law within three hours after he had landed 
on Confederate soil; but he was somewhat 
consoled by being assured that, after all, 
Mongomery was a ‘* bad character.’? While 
on the Rio Grande, Colonel Fremantle was in 
the thick of speculating merchants, and it is 
plain from his account of their prosperity 
that General Banks, by occupying Browns. 
ville, has spoiled a very thriving trade, and 
blocked up a door whereby entered large 
quantities of supplies for the Confederates, 
iis new friends, the Texan colonels, admit- 
ted that Brownsville was the rowdiest town 
and Texas the most lawless State; but al- 
though ‘ the shooting-down and stringing-up 
systems are much in vogue ’’ not only there 
but on both banks of the Mississippi, inoffen- 
sive people are not shot or hung. ‘This was 
the boast of the Texan colonels, who said that, 
from time immemorial, ‘* the Yankees had 
been despised by the Southerners as a race 
inferior to themselves in courage and in hon- 
orable sentiments.’? Another band of these 
fine fellows came in. They had only been 
engaged in the honorable oceupation of scalp- 
ing Indians. This band had been employed 
in quelling a counter-revolution of Unionists 
in ‘Texas, and it is casy to guess how they did 
their work. Colonel Fremantle says we know 
nothing of the South, and we admit that he 
is telling us news. 

Quitting the Rio Grande, he set out on his 
way through Texas to the Mississippi, with 
a ‘lexan, who was a judge and an M.P., and 
entitled to be styled ** Honorable,” for an as- 
sistant mule-driver. The driver, Mr. Sargent, 
was, during the midday halts, in ‘* the habit 





* 

*“ Three Months in the Southern States.” Dy 
Licutenant-Colonel Fremantle, Coldstream Guards. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


of cooling himself by removing his trousers. 


| Tfaving gorged himself, he laid down and is- 
| sued his edicts to the judge as to the treatment 
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of the mules.”” He was eleven days going 
three hundred and thirty miles in Texas, dur- 
ing which period he ‘*eamped out’? every 
night.. The judge and Mr. Sargent furnished 
some amusement, hut the event of the trip 
was a meeting with General Magruder. Af- 
ter he had passed through San Antonio he 
had clearly become used to the country and 
the people. ‘In spite of their peculiar hab- 
its of hanging, shooting, scalping, ete., which 
seemed to be natural to a people living ina 
wild and thinly populated country, there was 
much to like in my fellow-travellers, They 
all had a sort of bonhommie honesty and 
straightforwardness, a natural courtesy and 
extreme good-nature, which was very agree- 
able ’’ to a Guardsman, a real ‘* swell,’’? who 
had taken the trouble to go so far tosee them 
out of pure sympathy for their cause. It 
would have been monstrous had even these 
Texans been rude to a colonel of the Queen’s 
Guards. But he had to submit to some rather 
severe trials. Ife had to share his bed with 
another person, and when he slept, to sleep 
in his clothes on a bed sometimes dirtier than 
his boots after a day’s travelling. Tle had to 
be introduced to a man who, having engaged 
a colored crew at Boston, had carried them 
to Galveston, and sold them there. On the 
road from Crogkett to Rusk passengers came 
aboard. ‘* Among them was Major ——-, 
brother-in-law to another person not ngmed, 
who hanged Mongomery at Brownsville. Le 
spoke of the exploit of his relative with some 
pride."’ Another passenger was a Govern- 
ment agent. This person *‘ informed us that 
he still held a commission as adjutant-general 
to [Quantrell?]. The latter, it appears, 
isa cross between a guerilla and a horse thief, 
and even by his adjutant-general’s account, 
he seems to be an equal adept at both profes- 
sions.”? Of course, he met with some decent 
people, and these were, as they always are, 
anxious to persuade Englishmen that slave- 
owners are not so black as they are painted, 
and that they are fighting not for slavery but 
independence. They admitted, however, that 
many slave-owners are crucl, but these, it 
appears, are all Yankees. 

With great courage, and a perseverance 
that does him credit, Colonel Fremantle 
pushed through Texas. He did not crane 
at the passage of the Mississippi, although 
Banks was near Alexandria, with his gun- 
boats in the Wachita, and Grant was rout- 
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ing Pemberton and Johnston on the Big 
Black. His narrative of the passage of the 
Mississippi shows how arduous that transit 
was even then to the Confederates. Arrived at 
Natchez, he hired a carriage, and boldly drove 
on to Jackson, which he entered just as Grant 
had retired from it. He found the inhabi- 
tants greatly enraged at the destruction of 
the town, and, arrested as a spy, our au- 
thor owed his life to the intervention of a 
Confederate officer. Grierson had just rid- 
den through the State. Johnston was vainly 
trying to collect a force capable of e»oping 
with Grant. The nakedness of the land is 


shown by the fact that General Johnston’s * 


‘* cooking utensils consisted of an old coffee- 
pot and frying-pan. ‘There was only one fork 
(one prong heing deficient) between himself 
and his staff, and this was handed to me cere- 
moniously as the ‘ guest.’’" In Texas, Colo- 
nel Fremantle had found the people ‘+ speak- 
ing with horror of the depredations commit- 
ted in that part of the country by their own 
troops on the line of march ;”’ and in Missis- 
sippi ‘several natives complained that sol- 
diers were quartering themselves upon them 
and eating everything.”? At Galveston, he 
heard » drayman or carter complain that a 
Texan soldicr had fired five shots at him, be- 
cause he would not stop, the fifth shot killing 
his horse. The oficer only said that ‘the 
regiment would probably hung the soldier for 
being such a disgraceful bad shot.’’? On the 
road from Meridian to Mobile our traveller 
was delayed, owing to a difficulty which had 
occurred in the up train. ‘* The difficulty 
was this. The engincer had shota passenger, 
and then unhitched his engine, cut the tele- 
graph, and bolted up the line, leaving his 
train planted on a single track. He had al- 
lowed our train to pass by, shunting himself 
until we had done so, without any suspicion. 
The news of this occurrence caused really 
hardly any excitement amongst my fellow- 
travellers ; but I heard one man remark that 
‘it was mighty mean to leave a train to be run 
into like that.’’? It is not wonderful that 
the Southerners are so ferocious in battle, 
Their whole lives in time of peace seem to be 
passed on the brink of an open grave. 
Colonel Fremantle went to Mobile and 
Chattanooga and Shelbyville; thence back 
through Chattanooga to Charleston and 
Richmond, and from Richmond he made his 





way to Lee’s army, then in Pennsylvania. 
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A GUARDSMAN 


He was present at Gettysburg, he retreated 
with Lee into the Shenandoah Valley, and 
then made his way through the Federal lines, 
by Hancock, to New York. He confesses 
with some naiveté that he found the Federal 
officers ‘‘ gentlemen,’’ and this must have 
been a great relicf to him, as he, like many 
others of his class, had imbibed the common 
notion that gentlemen are grown only in the 
land which gave birth to Preston Brooks, and 
holds that man’s memory in honor. He 
found, however, for the credit of humanity, 
that there were gentlemen in both camps. 
There are in his book some very agreeable 
sketches of persons and incidents, and we are 
enabled to see some of the Southern leaders 
in the most favorable light. In Tennessee 
he met several conspicuous men. Mr. Val- 
landigham, ‘‘ called the Apostle of Liberty,’’ 
a good-looking man, had just been ‘‘ dumped 
down.’ on the neutral ground between the 
two armies, and was receiving Confederate 
hosiptality as a ‘‘ destitute stranger,’’ whom 
neither would own. There was General Har- 
dee, ‘‘a fine, soldier-like man, broad-shoul- 
dered and tall,” and a great admirer of the 


ladies ; General Bragg, Bishop Polk, and | ; 


oD? 


General Cleburne. The sketch of Bragg is 
just now worth having :— 


**T called on General Bragg, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This officer is in appear- 
ance the least prepossessing of the Confeder- 
ate generals. Ile is very thin; he stoops, 
and has a sickly, cadaverous, haggard ap- 
pearance, rather plain features, bushy black 
eyebrows, which unite in a tuft on the top 
of his nose, and a stubby iron-gray beard ; 
but his eyes are bright and piercing. He has 
the reputation of being a rigid disciplinarian, 
and of shooting, freely for insubordination. I 
understand he is rather unpopular on this ac- 
count, and also by reason of his occasional 
acerbity of manner.”’ 


General Cleburne is the son of an Irish 
doctor. He ran away from home at seven- 
teen, and enlisted in the 41st Regiment. 
Buying his discharge, he went to Arkansas, 
studied law, and got a good practice. When 
the State seceded, he became a soldier, and 
rose to command a division—* the highest | 
rank obtained by a foreigner in the Confed- 
erate service.’’ He ascribed his advancement 
to his training in the 41st. Bishop Polk is 
the finest figure in these parts. He is a good- 
looking man, with all the manners and affa- 
bility of a ‘* grand seigneur,”’ tall, upright, 
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and ‘looks mueh mure like a soldier than a 
clergyman.’’ [He hoped ‘his brethren. in 
England did not much condemn his present 
line of conduet.’’ When he had done fight- 
ing he intended to go back to his other pro- 
fession. He is a very brave man, whereof 
here is a specimen jncident extracted from 
him by our ingenuous Guardsman. « Bishop 
Polk doguitur, in a ** modest yet graphic 
manner : ’’— 


‘* Well, sir, it was at the battle of Perry- 
ville, late in the evening, in fact, it was al- 
most dark, when Liddell’s Brigade came into 
action. Shortly after its arrival I observed a 
body of men, whom I believed to be Confed- 
erates, standing at an angle to this brigade, 
and firing obliquely at the newly arrived 
troops. I said‘ Dear me, this is very sad, 
and must be stopped ;’ so I turned round, 
but could find none of my young men, who 
were absent on different messages ; so I deter- 
mined to ride myself and settle the matter. 
Having cantered up to the colonel of the regi- 
ment which was firing, I asked him in angry 
tones what he meant by shooting his own 
friends, and I desired him to cease doing s0 
at once. He answered with surprise, ‘I 
don’t think there can be any mistake about 
it; I am sure they are the enemy.’ ‘ En- 
emy!’ I said; ‘whyI have only just left 
them myself. Cease firing, sir! What is 
your name?’ ‘* My name is Colonel , 
of the — Indiana; and pray, sir, who are 
you?’ Then for the first time I saw, to 
my ‘astonishment, that he was a Yankee, 
and that I was in rear of a regiment of 
Yankees. Well, I saw there was no hope 
but to brazen it out; my dark blouse and 
the increasing obscurity befriended me, so 
{ approached quite close to him and shook 
my fist in his face, saying, ‘I'll soon show 
you who I am, sir! Cease firing, sir, at 
once.’ I then turned my horse and can- 
tered slowly down the line, shouting in an 
authoritative manner to the Yankees to cease 
firing ; at the same time I experienced a dis- 
agreeable sensation, like screwing up my 
back, and calculating how many bullets 
would be between my shoulders every mo- 
ment. I was afraid to increase my pace, 
until I got to a small copse, when I put the 
spurs in and galloped back tomy men. I im- 
mediately went up to the nearest colonel, and 
said to him, ‘ Colonel, I have reconnoitred 
those fellows pretty closely—and I find there 
is no mistake who they ure ; you may get up 
and go at them.’ And I assure you, sir, 
that the slaughter of that Indiana regiment 
was the greatest I have ever seen in the war.” 





While Colonel Fremantle was at Shelby- 
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A GUARDSMAN 


ville, he saw Bishop Elliot of Georgia baptize 
General Bragg. ‘‘ The bishop took the gen- 
eral’s hand in his own (the latter knecling 
in front of the font), and said, ‘ Braxton, if 
thou has not already been baptized, I baptize 
thee,’ etc. Immediately afterwards he con- 
firmed General Bragg, who then shook hands 
with General Polk, the officers of their re- 
spective staffs, and myself, who were the 
only spectators.’’ Ever since then Bragg re- 
generate has rather *‘ mulled”’ his military 
business. 

At Charleston Colonel Fremantle met an 
Englishman, Captain Feilden, late 42d High- 
landers ; and Captain Mitchell, son of John 
Mitchell : and he saw General Beauregard, 
whose 


* Hair is gray, though not with years, 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 
As men’s have done from sudden fears; ’’ 


but because the blockade cut off the supplies 
of a certain article of the toilet! At Rich- 
mond he found Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘ a stout dap- 
per little man,”’ who did not hesitate to ply 
him with his very peculiar views. He saw 
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Mr. Jefferson Davis at his own house, and 
took tea there; ‘‘and uncommonly good tea 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Jefferson Davis,’’ he writes, ‘¢ struck 
me as looking older than I expected. He is 
only fifty-six, but his face is emaciated and 
much wrinkled. He is nearly six feet high, 
but is extremely thin and stoops a little. 
His features are good, especially his eye, 
which is very bright and full of life and hu- 
mor. I was afterwards told that he had lost 
the sight of his left eye from a recent illness. 
He wore a linen coat and gray trousers, and 
he looked, what he evidently is, a well-bred 
gentleman. Nothing can exceed the charm 
of his manner, which is simple, easy, and 
most fascinating.’’ 

The latter part of the book, which through- 
out is in the form of a diary, has been printed 
ina magazine. The whole of the book is as 
well worth reading as that published extract. 
It conveys a very fair idea of what manner 
of men they are who are now fighting in the 
South for their independence, and being 
written in a very unpretending style, it is 
both an agreeable and valuable glimpse of the 
interior of the Confederacy. 





The Silver Casket ; or, the World and its Wiles. 
By A. L. 0. E. T, Nelson and Sons. Pp. 254. 
Tus is a religious story, the incidents of which 

are laid in high life, a grade of society with which 

our author does not appear over familiar. The 
manner of Eleanor Waters, who afterwards be- 
comes a duchess, is not the manner of a well- 
bred lady to her maid. Servants are well cared 
for in families of Lady Waters’s rank, and sel- 

dom, if ever, make the ladies’ silk dresses. A 

clever maid might manage a morning gown ; but 

a dressmaker is required for a silk dress, partic- 

ularly for a young lady who is fishing for a duke, 

and who afterwards lands him successfully. 

Steenie, Bertie, and Diana, the three children, 

are cleverly depicted, and have evidently been 

copied from the life. The incidents of their com- 
panionship are all natural. The allegory told by 

good Aunt Eva is also very clever ; but it is a 

mistake in our author to imply that rank is gen- 

erally accompanied by a carelessness in religious 
matters, or that riches are a sign of sin— 

Reader. 


The Mosaic Records. A full Investigation of 
the Difficulties suggested by Dr. Colenso. By 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and sometime Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Oxford and Lon- 
don: J. H. & J. Parker. Pp. 209. 


Mr. Rogers writes like a scholar; but, in 





glancing over his book, we have not chanced upon 
anything which strikes us as new in the matter 
of argument. All, however, is exceedingly well 
put; and, although Mr. Rogers does “‘ not hesi- 
tate to say that, for the union of boundless inac- 
curacy with jubilant self-confidence, Dr. Colenso’s 
publications have hitherto been without a parallel 
in the annals of English literature,’’ he is, in the 
main, temperate in his manner of conducting the 
whole argument.—Reader. 


The Foundations of our Faith. Ten Papers 
read before a Mixed Audience of Men. By 
Professors Auberlen, Gess, and others. Stra- 
han and Co. Pp. 279. 

TuEsE able lectures, we presume, although it 
is nowhere stated in the volume itself, are trans- 
lations from the German. We are told in the in- 
troduction by Professor Riggenbach that he and 
his coadjutors ‘* had agreed to deliver a course 
of ten fortnightly lectures on the great founda- 
tions of our faith, the subjects to follow the order 
in which they are presented in the Apostles’ 
Creed.’? The tone of the book will be gathered 
from the professor’s concluding words: ‘ Incon- 
trovertibly, the very essence of religion must be 
positive, not negative ; must be, not a mere con- 
sciousness of what we do not hold, but a simple 
and confident answer to these three questions: 

t do you believe? What are you sure of? 

What conception have you of God? ’’—Reader. 
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From the Reader of Sept., 1863. 
SPEECHES AND LETTERS OF WENDELL 
PIIILLIPS. 


Speeches, Lectures, and Letters by Wendell 
Boston: James Redpath ; Lon- 


Phillips. 
don: Triibner & Co. 


A coop deal has been said in England about 
the bunkum talked in American speeches, the 
incessant flattery that their orators pour forth 
on their hearers, and the necessity they are 
under of glorifying the material greatness of 
Not less has been said of the 
rabid fanaticism of the abolitionists. We 
were prepared, then, for some exaggeration, 
some bad taste, some pandering to popular 
passion in the speeches of *‘ the rabid fanatic, 
Wendell Phillips,’? as we have often heard 
But what do we find? Take a 
sample from the speech on ‘ Lincoln’s Elec- 


the States. 


him called. 


tion,’’ dated November, 1860 :— 


‘* The saddest thing in the Union meetings 


of last year was the constant presence, in all 
of them, of the clink of coin, the whir of 
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these narrow, childish, and mercenary consid- 
cerations.”’ 

Are these the words of a fanatic? May 
they not be the words of a strong-hearted, 
clear-sighted man, of whom we can think 
that, whatever may be the peculiarities of 
his creed, and whether they can be accepted 
as they are or not, he is a teacher of his na- 
tion, and a pilot of some of its thoughts 
through the storm? Or look at his portrait, 
It is that of an able, gentle, cultivated Eng- 
lishman, with those deep-sct, far-looking eyes 
that your sca-side physician picks you out a 
pilot by. The head of a good and wise man, 
reminding one of Charles Darwin’s, shall we 
say? Not a man surely to talk twaddle, or 
bunkum, but to see distinetly the port he 
himself thinks safe, and make straight for it, 
and tell his crew, in plain and simple words, 
how to get there. The man’s faith, too, in 
the power of ideas; his certainty that, if 
Northern belicf and freedom, and Northern 


spindles, the dust of trade. You would have intellizence—with all their drawhacks—are 
Sy Ut qd . ° ° : 1 a 
imagined it was an insurrection of pedlers| left side by side with Southern elavery and 


against honest nen. Mr. Everett at Fanucil 
Hall, when he sought for the value of the 
Union, could only bewail the loss of our 
‘commercial intercourse,’ the certainty of 
‘hostile tariffs,’ and danger to the ‘ navy’! 
And this is literally all the merits of the 
Union which he catalogues!’ No; I do him 
injustice. Le does ask, trembling, in case 
of disunion, * Where, oh, where, will be the 
flag of the United States?’ Well, I think 
the Listorical Society had better take it for 
their Muscum. . . . But [must confess those 

ictures of the mere industrial value of the 
Salen made me profoundly sad. 1 look, as, 
beneath the skilful pencil, trait after trait 
leaps to glowing life, and ask at last, Is this 
all? Where are the nobler elements of na- 
tional purpose and life? Is this the whole 
fruit of ages of toil, sacrifice, and thought,— 
those cunning fingers, the overflowing lap, 
lahor voeal on every hillside, and commerce 
whitening every sea—all the dower of one 
haughty, overbearing race? The zeal of the 
Paritan, the faith of the Quaker, a century 
of Colonial health, and then this large civili- 
zation, does it result only in a workshop,— 
fops inelted in baths and perfumes, and men 
grim with toil? Raze out, then, the Eagle 
from our banner, and paint instead Niagara 
used as a cotton-mill? Oh, no! not such 
the picture my glad heart sees when I look 
forward. Once plant deep in the nation’s 
heart the love of right, let there grow out: of 
it the firm purpose of duty, and then, from 
the higher plane of Christian manhood we 


ignorance, they must prevail and conquer ;— 
have a certain superbness in them, coming, 
as they do, from one who looks back on 
thirty-two years of persecution, and, till 
lately, seemingly resultless toil. Ie knows 
the want of his country. 


**You cannot save men by machinery. 
What India and France and Spain wanted 
was live men; and that is what we want to- 
day—men who are willing to look their own 
destiny and their own responsibilities in the 
face. ‘Grant me to see, and Ajex asks no 
more.’ . . . ‘The intelligent, thoughtful, and 
determined’ gaze of twenty millions of Chris- 
tian people,—there is nothing, no institution 
wicked and powerful enough to be able to 
stand against it.’ 

The whole of Mr. Phillips's anti-slavery 
speeches, before the breaking out of the war, 
are moral-force speeches; but, when the 
Soyth chose war, then the tone changed, and 
the abolitionists said, «* Let them have it; 
but with no ninety days’ nonsense—gird 
yourselves for hattle to the death.’ ‘The 
following passage from a speech ‘* On the 
State of the Country,” delivered in the 
spring of the present year, has a ring in it 
that will impress all readers who can look at 
the American struggle, not necessarily as 
partisans for the present of the North or the 
South, but at a long range of history: — 





can put aside, on theright hand and ‘’ - left, 


‘¢ This war will never be ended by an event. 
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It will never come to a conclusion by a great 
battle. It is too deep in its sources; it is 
too wide in its influence for that. The great 
struggle in England between democracy and 
nobility lasted from 1640 to 1660, taking a 
king’s life in its progress, and yet failed for 
the time. The great struggle between the 
same parties in France began in 1789, and it 
is not yet ended. Our own Revolution be- 
gan in 1775, and never, till the outbreak of 
the French Revolution concentrated the at- 
tention of the monarchies of Europe, was this 
country left in peace. And it will take ten 
or twenty years to clear off the scar of such 
a struggle. Prepare yoursclf for a life-long 
enlistment. God has launched this Union 
on « voyage whose only port is Liberty ; 
and, whether the President relucts, or wheth- 
er the cabin-hoys conspire, it matters not,— 
absolute justice holds the helm, and we never 
shall come into harbor until every man under 
the flag is [ree.”’ 

Mr. Phillips sees clearly that what the 
North has to overcome in the South is not 
only Lee’s army, but the confirmed Southern 
state of mind. Ile sees that the war for an 
idea—Svuthern independence—has raised the 
slave-breeders and buyers into something like 
nobleness and real life, and that so far peace 
would be a loss to them. But nevertheless, 
he maintains, freedom must be established 
and slavery annihilated ; and therefore, if 
the North can conquer the Southern army, it 
must hold the Southern States till they have 
Icarned the lesson of free schools, a free press, 
and equal justice. As to Mr. Abe Lincoln's 
scheme of exporting the blacks, that, he says, 
would be depriving the North of the material 
it most needs to work with. The black is 
the working man of the South, the brother 
mechanic of the Yankee. Are you to send 
away the very man you cannot do without? 
No—the South must be colonized by the 
North. The land, says Mr. Phillips, must 
be confiscated if necessary—at any rate, sold 
with a guaranteed title to the Massachusetts 
manor New Yorker—and ploughshares, seeds, 
schouls, sewing-machines, and the men who 
mean equal right for black and white must 
folluw. We confess that the problem, as so 
stated by Mr. Puillips, does not look very in- 
viting to us, who kave heard so much of the 
Soutuern chivalry and the Northern bragging 
Valaarity ; bat tie reply from the abolition- 
ists would doubdess be that any man, who 
has manliness enough left to value an honest 
man, though vulgar, above one with refined 
manners, who wold sell his own daughter 
or mistress, will not shrink from accepting all 
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the turmoil of the issue. Mr. Puillips does 
not think the work an easy one. Suppose 
the South conquered and slavery abolished— 
that, he says, will be but the beginning of 
the problem. 


‘¢ There remains behind the still greater 
and more momentous problem, whether we 
have the strength, the balance, the virtue, 
the civilization, to absorb six millions of ig- 
norant, embittered, bedeviled Southerners, 
and transmute them into honest, decent, edu- 
cated, well-behaved, Christian mechanies, 
worthy to be the brothers of New England 
Yankees.’’ 


The way and means to this end on the part 
of the North are, according to Mr. Phillips, 
to do as England did in 1640—that is, get 
rid gradually of those men in public places 
who do not believe in progress, but mean to 
live in the past, and in their stead bring to 
the front men who are earnest in the present. 
Layer after layer of the superticialities and 
officialities of the Northern body-politic must 
be peeled off as useless, until, as he expresses 
it, you get to the sound core ‘of civil and 
military purpose, the earnest helief, the sin- 
gle-hearted intense devotion to victory, the 
entire belief in justice which can cope with 
Stonewall Jackson. Never till then shall we 
succeed.’? Meantime, he concludes, let the 
legislature take one step further, and pass 
‘‘an act of Congress abolishing slavery wher- 
ever our flag waves.*’ Here are his last 
words :— 


‘¢ Never until we welcome the negro, the 
foreigner, all races as equals, and, melted to- 
gether in a common nationality, hurl them 
all at despotism, will the North deserve tri- 
umph or earn it at the hands of a just God. 
But the North will triumph. I bear it. Do 
you remember in that disastrous siege in In- 
dia, when the Scotch girl raised her bead 
from the pallet of the hospital, and said to 
the sickening hearts of the English, ‘I hear 
the bagpipes; the Campbells are coming,’ 
and they said, ‘ Jessie, it isdetirium.’ * No, 
I know it; I heard it far off.’ And in an 
hour the pibroch burst upon their glad ears, 
and the banner of England floated in triumph 
over their beads. So [ hear in the dim dis- 
tance the first notes of the jubilee rising from 
the hearts of the millions. Svon, very soon, 
you shall hear it at the gates of the citadel, 
and the Stars and Stripes shall guarantee lib- 
erty forever from the tae tu the Gulf.” 

Even those who can like neither this book 
nor its author, and who will still regard his 
influence as that of a fanatic, will be helped, 
we believe, to a truer estimate of the cause 
of the war, and of the complexity of passions 
which it involves, by reading speeches so full 





of fervid conviction and eloquent prophecy. 
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From The Washington Chronicle, 11 Nov. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS ON THE AMERICAN 
FLAG. 

Tere is something in the following ex- 
tract from the speech of Jefferson Davis to 
the men of Bragg’s army, at Missionary 
Ridge, some days ago, which awakens strange 
reflections. The chief difficulty with the 
Southern conspirators, at the head of whom 
is Davis, is that of restraining the protests 
of their appealing and struggling consciences 
against their inhuman ingratitude to their 
country, and their unparalleled cruelty to 
their immediate countrymen. And yet, hard- 
ly one of their speeches is without some un- 
conscious admission of this double crime. 
Take this extract :— 


‘‘He said the proper course to pursue 
toward the ntl people of East Tennes- 
see was, not to deride and abuse them, but to 
employ reason and conciliation to disabuse 
them of their error; that all of us had once 
loved and revered the old flag of the Union ; 
that he had fought under its folde, and, for 
fifteen years, had striven to maintain the con- 
stitution of our fathers in its purity, but in 
vain. It could not be saved from the grasp- 
ing ambition for power and greed of gain of 
the Yankees, and he had to relinquish it. 
The error of the misguided among us was, 
that they clung longer than we do to what 
was once a common sentiment and feeling of 
us all,and he repeated, they must be reasoned 
with and conciliated.”’ 


Ifere we have the valuable fact, plainly 
confessed, that the people of East Tennessee 
had ** revered and loved the old flag of the 
Union,’ which, in itself, is a terrible answer 
to the old ery that the Southern people were 
‘a unit against that flag, and ready to die 
against the Government of their fathers!” 
Towards the East Tennessecans, the arch 
hypocrite and traitor says he would use 
‘reason and conciliation ’’ so as to * dis- 
abuse them of their error.”’ Why has he 
waited so long before resorting to these 
remedies in the treatment of the oppressed 
and betrayed people of this section? The 
robbers and ruffians he was afraid to oppose 
rushed their respective States out of the 
Union, and feared to employ ‘ reason and 
conciliation *’ with their fellow-citizens and 
friends. What they apprehended was that 
the delay consequent upon ‘reason and 
conciliation’? would defeat their stupen- 
dous villany. With them and with Davis 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


it was haste, haste; go at the work now; 
for if we wait another hour ‘reason and 
conciliation ’’ will destroy our plans, and 
give strength and authority to ‘the old 
flag.”’ Yet, how have the misguided people 
of Tennessee been treated? With unparal- 
leled inhumanity and barbarity. The Hu- 
guenots who fled into caves and woods, the 
hunted Covenanters of England, the poor, 
persecuted, and frequently massacred whites 
in the early settlements of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, with revenge- 
ful savages upon their trail, were not more 
persecuted, not more cruelly hunted, and 
not more deliberately murdered than the 
‘misguided people of Tennessee,’ by the 
soldiers of Davis, in regard to whom this 
same satanic chief of slavery, Jefferson Da- 
vis, would now employ ‘‘ reason and concilia- 
tion to disabuse them of their error!” 

Of his former love for the ‘‘ old flag,”’ he 
cannot refuse to say, ‘all of us have once 
loved and revered it.’”” What a mockery! 
And yet what a remorseful reflection at the 
last hour, and what a profound and unspeak- 
able lie, for him to say, in the same para- 
graph, that this flag, ‘‘ could not be saved 
from the grasping ambition for power and 
greed of gain of the Yankees,’* and that he 
** had to relinquish it’?! Tere again we have 
the criminal, with the blood of his father 
upon his hands, standing before the jury that 
has convicted him of murder, and before the 
judge who has to pronounce sentence upon 
him, exclaiming that he had to commit mur- 
der! Who asked Jefferson Davis to “ relin- 
quish”’ the flag? Men in the South who had 
almost ruled the North. Men in the South 
upon whiom he, as its leader, had conferred 
almost imperial power, and who, educated 
in slavery, had finally brought themselves to 
believe they could strangle freedom. If half 
the contempt Jefferson Davis felt in regard 
to ambition for power and greed of gain 
of the Yankees ”’ was felt before he went out 
of the Union, in January, 1861, why did he 
not remain in the Union and fight “ this 
grasping ambition’?? He was in a Senate, 
controlled by a Democratic majority, and he 
was one of its accepted leaders, and might 
have manacled and mastered Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Administration. 


- 


It was simply because he saw freedom was 
increasing over slavery that he at last reluc- 
tantly left his seat, and drew his sword 
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against the country that had honored him, 
and the Government that had protected his 
section. He has now learned the bitter les- 
son that, in all struggles between slavery and 
liberty, liberty must win. To quote his own 
words, ‘* all of us have once loved and revered 
that old flag of the Union. He had fought 
under its folds for fifteen years, and had striv- 
en to maintain the Constitution of our fathers 
in its purity.’? He has here unconsciously 
given the key-note to the sentiment that has 
always fired the hearts of the people of East 
Tennessee. It is beginning to relight and 
rekindle a patriotic blaze in every loyal heart 
heretofore suppressed and smothered in every 
section of the seceded States. There is no 
apparition so direful to Jefferson Davis and 
his fellow-citizens as this same ‘old flag.”’ 
There is no vision, day or night, so hopeful 
and so lovely to the patriotic people of the 
Southern States, as this same ‘old flag.’ 
As it blasts the eye and stirs the consciences 
of the rebel chiefs, so it brightens the intelli- 
gence and strengthens the purposes of the 
Southern millions who are waiting to rise 
against their tyrants and their oppressors. 


From The Reader. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue bequest of the Prince Consort is still a 
valuable acquisition to our National Gallery. 
The influence of the Reformation in Germany 
and the Low Countries changed materially the 
direction which the arts were taking in follow- 
ing the lead of Italy. The change was not alto- 
gether asatisfactory one. The great religious 
struggles in Germany quenched the light of 
art, and the darkness of the sixteenth century 
isonly broken by the geniusof Albrecht Diirer. 
It required the transcendent powers of Rem- 
brandt to invest Dutch art with any dignity 
in the downward direction it was taking after 
the Reformation; and the Flemish School, so 
distinguished in the fifteenth century, was 
barely represented in the sixteenth century 
by Antonio Moro, and by no means prefigured 
the light that was to blaze forth in the seven- 
teenth century in the works of Rubens and 
his scholars. A small collection, therefore, 
of early German, Dutch, and Flemish pict- 
ures may be considered a desirable addition 
to a national gallery ; but certainly only a 
small one. ‘The purchase of quaint and ugly 
pictures has more than kept pace with present 
requirements. We should be sorry to see a 
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large collection in Trafalgar Square of the 
hideous productions that are displayed in the 
Walraff Richartz Museum at Cologne; but 
of late the purchases for the Gallery have 
been made apparently with some such view, 
and ith strong sympathies for this, so to 
speakyarchzeological art. 

The prince’s bequest by no means repre- 
sents all that has been done for us in this di- 
rection during the past year. The chief work 
in size, and perhaps also the most interesting 
of the new pictures, has been obtained ‘by 
purchase. (By the way, it would add to the 
interest of the excellent catalogue prepared 
for visitors to the National Gallery if the, 
price which has been given for each picture 
were added to the description of it.) Itisa 
‘* Holy Family ”’ by Lanini, a Milanese paint- 
er, who flourished about the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. There is much sweetness 
in the expressions of the Madonna and of the 
infant Christ, and the figure of the Magdalen 
is commended to our notice by her natural 
simplicity. The portrait of Pope Gregory 
the Great is introduced in the background, 
with that happy indifference to the absurdity 
of his presence there, 0 common to the ultra- 
montane painters of the period. The compo- 
sition differs in no respect from the conven- 
tional pattern laid down, and always accepted 
by the Roman Catholic Church. The subject 
may be seen treated in the same way in hun- 
dreds of pictures, better and worse. Each 
painter reproduced the common forms of com- 
position that had come down to him, as being 
appropriately fitted for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
and his individuality is to be marked rather 
in the component parts of his works than in 
his treatment of the whole. Thus we see but 
little variety in 80 many pictures of the “* An- 
nunciation,”’ of the ‘* Nativity,” of ‘* The 
Crucifixion,’’ of the ‘Virgin Enthroned,’’ 
etc., ete. Ata later period, when the relig- 
ious sentiment had become weakened, and 
scriptural subjects were looked at more with 
reference to a pictorial treatment, the old 
forms were abandoned ; but all that was good 
went with them, and the Gospel stories were 
made mere vehicles for effect and color. These 
early pictures are, for the most part, pure in 
sentiment ; and this purity is their one good 
quality, and goes far to rescue them from the 
hindifference or contempt which would other- 
wise be visited upon their ugly and often ludi- 
crous forms. 
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A CRY FROM THE ARMY. 


A cry from starving Ireland 
Was borne across the sea, 
And many hearis were melted by 
That wail cf agony. 
Soon white-sailed vessels, outward bound, 
Laden with bread were seen ; is 
And plenty reigned in that fair land} 
Where famine late had been. 
And there lives no true [rishman 
Who will not proudly say, 
Whene’cr he hears this story told, 
** God bless America !”’ 


On Britain’s isle, not long ago, 
Gaunt fumine reared its head ; 

And paren‘s wept, as round them rose 
Their ch'‘ldren’s cry for bread. 

Again our Western land sent forth 
A messenger cf peace— 

A noble ship, whese noble freight 
Made crics of hunger cease 5 

And Alb‘on’s sons will ne’er forget 
Until Time’s latest day 

The ship which brought her starving poor 
Bread from America. 


Another cry is heard to-day; 
It comes not o’cr the main ; 

And Ged forbid that earnest cry 
Should ¢’cr be made in vain ! 

It comes from those true men and tried, 
Who felt such stern delight, 

With Thomas, Garficld, Whitaker, 
In Chickamauga’s fight ; 

Who in that dark and bleedy hour 
Rolled back the tide of war ; 

Who bear the tokens of that field 
In many a glorious sear. 


It comes from the Potomac’s side — 
From Ranpvhannock’s flocd, 

Whicese waters clear so oft are dyed 
With tras an] traitor blood ; 

From fir Arkansas, Tennessee, 
And from that ncble hest 

Which Gilmore leads to victory 
On Carolina’s coast ; 

From that proud bulwark of our land 
Who guard us with their lives, 

The cry comes, ‘* Watch you well, we pray, 
Our mothers, children, wives! ”? 


Men of the rich and fertile West, 
Your lives and lands you owe 

To those brave men who stand between 
Your fires:des and the fee. 

And white they fice the battle-storm, 
For all the heirt holds dear, 

Can you refuse that earnest ery, 
They utter now, to hear? 

While fithers, brothers, husbands, sons, 
Bleed for the nation’s weal, 

Shall mothers, wives, an] children dear, 
The pangs of hunger feel? 





No!—hands which oft have strangers fed, 
And thus the heart have shown, 

Will not withhold when such a ery 
Arises from our ow. 

No!—in our naticn’s history 
It never shall be read, 

That soldier’s mcther, wife, or child 
Have ever lackcd for bread. ; 

No!—when our noble boys come home, 
And we around them stand, 

They shall have reascn to cry out, 
*¢God bless our native land !”? 

— Harper’s Weekly. 
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RIZPAH,.DAUGHTER OF AIAH. 
WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


I. 
Unper the changing sky 
Under the clouded mcon, 
The carth gapes, white and dry, 
But the rain cometh soon ; 
* Yes! down from yon low skies 
Rushes, at last, the rain ; 
Woman forlorn, arise ! 
Thou hast not crouched in vain, 
Rizpah, daughter of Aiah. 


Il. 
Brave men have told the king, 
How, scared away by thee, 
Each ravenous fowl takes wing, 
And wolves and pan ‘hers flce: 
How thou hast wrestled here, 
Despising ease and sleep, 
Without a thought of fear, 
Because thy love is decp, 
Rizpah, daughter of Aiah, 


II. 
Therefore, in sight of all, 
A proud tomb is begun, 
To hold the bones of Saul, 
And Jonathan, his son ; 
There, too, in calm repoze, 
From insult safe, shall dwell 
The stately forms of thove 
Whom thou hast watched so well, 
Rizpah, daughter of Aiah, 


Iv. 
And whilst the ages roll 
Through Time's unsounded deep, 
Thy true and tender soul 
A magic life shall keep ; 
Maidens shall muse alone, 
And mothers’ hearts be stirred, 
Where’er thy deeds are known, 
Where’cr thy name is heard, 
Rizpah, daughter of Aiah. 
Trancis Lastincs Doris. 
—Once a Week. 








